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CHAPTER XI. 


A DOUBLE RESCUE, WITH A STRANGE FINALE. 


HEN Kate Garland 
left Edward she 
burried towards 
home with quick, 
nervous steps, for 
she was not with- 
ont some fear. 
The distance was 
perhaps half amile 
and the way lay 
along by a hedge 
that enclosed part 
of her father’s 
grounds. It was 

ts nearer dark than 
she had thought, for the twilight had deepened 
into darker shades, and distant objects were 
faint and indistinct. The maiden had travelled 
about one third of the distance when she was 
startled by the sound of heavy footsteps. They 
were approaching her from towards the river 
which lay only a few rods to her left. She cast 
her eyes quickly towards the point from’ whence 
the sound proceeded, and she could just distin- 
guish the form of aman coming towards her. 
‘He was nearly abreast of her, and was hurrying 
up at a quick walk. Kate's first impulse was to 
ran, and she started off with all the speed she 
could command ; butstill she heard the footsteps 
. behind her, and she knew they were gaining 
upon her. She did not look around, but she 
shrieked with all her might. Nearer came the 
steps of the purser, until they were almost upon 
her, and yet she had not gained half the dis- 
tance to her home. She shrieked once more, 
and while the shrill notes were yet reverberating 
upon the might air, there was a heavy hand laid 
upon her shoulder. 

“Ah, Miss Kate, I’ve got yeat 
Don't struggle, ye can’t get aw: 

“Larry Burke, lot me go! 

“No, no, Katy. I’ve got ye now, an’ I'll teach 
yer father who's to be kicked out 0’ doors.” 

Burke was a strong man, and a reckless one, 
and as he seized the affrighted girl he dragged 
her quickly towards him, She gazed up into 
his face, and she could sce through the gloom 
that there was a scowl of malignant triumph 
resting there. 

“Let me go, Larry Burke,” she cricd, still 
struggling with all her might. “Let me go 

“Not yet, Katy Garland,” said the man, ina 
sort of savage whisper, “I’ve been watchin’ ye, 
an’ now I've got ye. Ilove ye, Kate, so come 
along.” 

“0, for the love of heaven, sir, let me go,” 
cried the maiden, trying to sink upon her knees 
and clasp her hands, but the villain would not 
let her go down. 

“T don't know noth’n’ ’bout heaven,” he mut- 
tered, as he held her forcibly up. “ You be all 
I care for now, I tell ye, my pretty girl; Larry 
Barke ar’n’t the man to be kicked. So come 
pen 

It was in vain that Kate struggled, and in 
vain that she begged and entreated, ‘The strong 
man seized her in his stout arms and bore her 
back towards the point from whence he had first 
given chase. When Kate tried to scream he 
placed his big hand upon her mouth, and 
threatened to hurt her if she did not remain sti 

“Tell me where you are carrying me to?” 
she gasped, as Burke turned away from the 
main path toward a little footbridge that crossed. 
the river. 

“Nevermind. T'llearry you to « place where 
you'll be safe enough, never fear.”” 

‘The poor girl was too weak with fright and 
fatigue to make much more resistance, but 
she attempted to scream, and the villain again 
clapped his hand upon her mouth. Just as they 
reached the bridge, Kate thonght she heard her 
name pronounced by some one at a distance, 
and.on the instant she made one mighty effort, 
and freeing her mouth from the man’s hand, she 
screamed as loudly as possible. 

“Look here, my fine lady, that wont do, If 
you make atothor such yell as that, I'l gag yo— 


Hold on. 





now see if I don’t. You'll have the whole 
country at‘our heels. Come—hurry along.” 

Burke now had the maiden mostly in his arms, 
and after he had crossed the narrow bridge he 
hurried on more rapidly. ‘They had not gone 
fur, however, ere quick footsteps were heard 
behind, and a voieo was heard erying out the 
name of Kate. 

“That's the result of your yellin’, you noisy 
baggage,” uttered Burke, as he lifted the m: 
entirely from the ground and qu 
pace. “Be carefal! You try to 
Tl clap a stopper on yer jaw thi 
sing another song!” 

But Larry Burke could not ran fast enough to 
keep clear of his pursuer. It was soon evident 
to him that if he held on to his prize he must be 
overtake he had no idea of relinquishing 
his prize s0 easily, so he laid his plans for de- 
fending it. He suddenly stopped and set Kate 
upon the ground, 

“Now you stay there,” he said, “and if 
attempt to ran, Pll shoot ye. You don’t git 


Il make ye 


up to the spot. 
e is Kate ?”” he cried, in accents of the 
most intense solicitade. 

It was Sir Walter McDoane ; and had it been 
an angel from heaven Kate could not have been 
more suddenly overjoy 

“Here I am !” she cried. 
Walter, save me !”” 

Ah! Sir Walter McDoane, is it!” hissed 
Larry Burke, as he put forth his strong arm 
and pushed the maiden back. “ You'd better 
not meddie here, sir. You'd better go now 
while you've got life to go with, for I'll send a 
streak 0” daylight through yer body if ye trouble 
me.” 

But Sir Walter was not the man to be thus 
turned from his purpose, for quick as thought he 
leaped forward and grasped the villain by the 
throat. Burke had a pistol in his hand, and he 
fired it, but the ball took no effect. He then 
drew his knife and made a lunge at the baronet, 
striking him in the right shoulder. ‘The wound 
was a deep one, and as Sir Walter loosened his 
hold upon the villain’s neck, the latter bore him 
to the ground, and raised his knife again, 
saw the bright blade gleaming in the starlight, 
and with a frantic ery she darted forward and 
caught the uplifted arm. She had just power 
enough to prevent the blow, and as Burke 
wrenched his arm from her a new person. ap- 
peared upon the spot, being no less an individ- 
ual than Logan, the Warlock. 

“What means this?” he uttered, as he came 
upon the scene, hglding « cocked pistol in his 
hand. 

“0, save Sir Walter! save him—save him !” 
shricked Kate, regaining her presence of mind 
at the sight of a new friend, “He tried to save 
me from this villain !” 

Logan seemed to comprehend the state of 
affairs in an instant, and stepping quickly for- 
ward he placed the muzzle of his pistol to the vil- 
lain’s temple. ‘There was no chance for con- 
siderntion, for the knife was already raised, and 
without a word Logan fired. Barke uttered no 
groan, for his brain was blown to the four winds, 
and like a leaden weight he rolled over upon 
the ground. Sir Walter got upon his feet, and 
as soon as he recognized his preserver he ex- 
tended his left hand, 

“Logan,” he said, “I owe you a debt of 
gratitude which Ihope I may at some day be 
able to repay.” 

“Yes,” bluntly returned the Warlock ; “but 
we wont talk of gratitude now. If Iam not 
mistaken you are wounded ?”” 

“So Tam,” said the baronet, with a slight 
groan. “The fellow gave me a pretty deep cut 
in my shoulder, and it is bleeding pretty freely 
now.” 

“Then we mast attend to it at once. Let 
me help you remove your coat, and we'll soon 
find it.” 

‘The coat was accordingly slipped from the 
right arm, though not without causing the baro- 
net considerable pain, and then Logan tore the 


“0, save me, Sir 





shirt away without ceremony. ‘There was light 
enough to enable the old man to distinguish the 
wound, and having obtained Sir Walter's hand- 
Kerchief, he folded it up into a thick wad and 
Inid it over the cut. 

“Now, Kate,” he said, turning towards the 
maiden, “you must spare your scarf, for that 
will be just the thing for a bandage here. You 
wont miss it.”” 

Kate answered not a word, but quickly tear- 
ing off her scarf she sprang forward and placed 
it in Logan’s hand. 

“That's it,” the old man said. “That'll stop 
the flow of blood, and when we get where there’s 
a light, we'll fix it up as it should be.” 

“And do you think he is much hurt?” trem- 
blingly asked the girl. 

No, no, Kate,” quickly returned Sir Walter. 
“Yim not mach injured. Do not be alarmed.” 

“You don't know yet how mach you are hurt, 
Walter MeDoane, 

‘The baronet started and gazed hard into the 
face of the Warlock. It seemed to be domething 
in the tones of the voice that moved him. But 
the gloom was too deep to trace the old man’s 
features clearly, and Sir Walter raised his hand 
and laid it upon his preserver’s shoulder. 

“You have saved my life,” he said, “and 
now why will you not tell me to whom I am 
indebted?” ‘ 

“Because there is no need that you should 
know more than you now know. But come, 
you may lean upon me, and I will assist you to 
Captain Garland’s dwelling. You ean walk, 
Kate # 

“0, yes sir” 

“Then let us move on, ‘This villain’s car- 
case may be attended to to-morrow. You need 
not fear to trust me, Sir Walter, for I am surely 
not the man to mean you harm.” 

‘The baronet made ‘no Fepiy, but he took'the 
old man’s proffered arm, and then the party 
started on, ‘The wounded man was weaker than 
he had thought, but he did not groan, nor did 
he tell Kate how much blood he hail lost. Logan 
knew it all, for he felt how heavily Sir Walter 
Teaned upon him, 

Tt was nine o'clock when the trio reached the 
house, and they found the old captain in a world 
of trouble and perplexity. He knew that the 
baronet had gone out after Kate, and he won- 
dered why they had not returned. Hiss fear was, 
that his child had fled from him ; but when he 
found out what had happened, he forgot to ask 
Kate why or where she had been, and at once 
turned his attention to his suffering friend, hay- 
ing first, however, assured himself that his child 
was unharmed. As soon as Sir Walter bad 
reached the sitting-room and sat down upon the 
sof, old Garland hastened away after his case 
of cordiuls, and having brought it he offered 
some brandy to the invalid. 

“ Here, Sir Walter,””-he said, “take a good 
swallow of this, and then I'll send off after the 
doctor.” 

“What may that be?” asked Logan, as the 
baronet put forth his hand. 

“Brandy,” returned the captain. “The best 
of old Cognac,” he added, with an expressive 
smack of the Ii 

“Then I would advise the baronet not to 
totich it. He may take a little wine if he thinks 
he needs it, but even that would do him no 
good. Ifhe would escape a fever he must avoid 
all stimulants.” 

Garland did not take this interference with a 
very good grace, for Cognac was universal 
remeily with him; but MeDoane had more pru- 
dence. He thanked the captain for his kindness, 
and asked for a cap of cold water. 

“Cold water!” muttered the old sea-master, 
with a real shudder, “Ugh! But then yon 
can do as you have a mind to.”” 

“And as for the doctor,” resumed Logan, 
“you ean send for him, or not, just as you like, 
“ghough I doubt mach if you will find one who 
can handle the ease better than T can. 

Sir Walter remembered what old David Mor 
gan had told him of the Warlock’s powers as 
Tech, and he resolved to trust him with his 
wound, and having signified this intention, he 
was at once removed to his chamber, where 
towels, water, bandages, ete., were soon brought. 
‘The scerf and handkerchief were taken off, and 
the blood began to flow again, but it was soon 
stopped, and then Logan began to probe the 
wound. 

“ What do, you think of it?” asked Sir Wal- 
ter. 

“ Te is w bad cut,” retarned the Warlock. “I 
may as well tell you the truth, and then you'll 
know just what to depend mpon.”” 

“Of course,” retarned the baronet, but yet 
with a shade of uneasiness upon his countenance. 
“Tell me just what you think of it.” 

“ Well, then: First, there is no danger if you 
are perfectly quiet, and follow my directions. 
Sccond, you will have to be confined two weeks, 
at least; and, third, you will be a very weak 


man, and must take care of yourself accordingly. 
That rascal’s knife struck just forward of the 
shoulder-blade, and slipped down into rather 
dangerous place ; but there’s nothing done that 
is necessarily fatal.” 

Sir Walter expressed a willingness to abide 
strictly by Logan’s directions, and the old man 
accordingly went at once to work to dress the 
wound. He handled the job like one who was 
perfectly at home in the work, and in less than 
an hour from the time he entered the house, the 
wounded man was neatly dressed and enjoying 
comparative ease. 

It fas not until this was done that Captain 
Garland could spare much time to examine the 
appearance of the man who had thus proved 
himself both a saviour and a physi Logan 
had sat down by the bedside, and now held the 
invalid’s wrist in his hand, and as Garland gazed 
upon him, there was a shade came over his face. 
‘At first he trembled, but he soon overcame that, 
and only Jooked with a sort of inquisitive 
wonder. 

* Sir,” he said, drawing nearer to the strange 
man, “ have not Iseen you before ?” 

“Perhaps you have,” calmly replied the War- 
lock, raising his sharp, gray eyes to his interlo- 
cutor’s face. 

“But Iam sure of it. Who are you?” 

“ You are not the first man who has asked me 
that question, nor will you be the first who has 
remained unanswered. 

“But you are surely somebody,” half mur- 
mured Garland. 

“ Ay, so he is,” responded McDoane, betray- 
ing the intorest he felt in the matter. 

Stop, stop,” quickly commanded Logan, 
looking first upon his patient, and then upon the 
captain. ‘This will not do. You had better 
not let this subject occupy your mind now, for it 
will only bother you, and you have enough else 
to think of. Yon must rest to-night, and to- 
morrow I will come and see you aguin. Keep 
up a good heart, for there is nothing like a good 
heart and a clear conscience in such eases.” 

As Logan spoke he turned towards the door, 
and the captain followed him. He would have 
passed through the hall, but Garland detained 
him. 

* Yon will not leave my house to-night,” said 
the latter, 

“I must, for I have business elsowhere, but I 
shall return this way to-morrow.” 

‘Then remain while I ask you one question,” 
snid Garland, betraying considerable pertur- 
bi 


“Then tell me who and what you are?” 

“That's a strange question to ask of me, 63 
Tam Logan, and people call me the Warlock. 

“ But you are more than that. You are more 
than Logan, and more than a Warlock. ‘Tell 
me more #” 

“Not now, Barry Garland. You may set 

‘our wits at work if you please, and if you can 
the truth you may profit by it.” 

“By my soul, I think I know you!” exclaim 
ed Garland. And then he added, in a lower 
tone; “And yet that cannot be, for him I saw 
when he could not have been as you are now. 
But you are—” 

“ Speak on, Barry Garland.”* 

“Tell me who ye be?” 

“No, no. ‘The time has not come yet. Let 
not my coming make a change in your plans.” 


“Ay, Garland, In your plans; for I know 
well what they are. But go on, and be sure if 
ou attempt to go too far a power mightier than 
your own shall draw you back!” 

‘As Logan thus spoke he turned and left the 
hall. He opened the front door and passed out, 
and soon his footsteps died away in the distance. 
Barry Garland stood there in the ball, and lis- 
tened until he could no longer hear the footfall ; 
and then he sought his own room, where he had 
eft a light burning. He sank down upon a 
chair, and his face was deadly pale. 

“0, heavens! it cannot be!” he murmured 
to himself.“ It is only a strange resemblance. 
And yet his words—his voice—his look—’ 

Barry Garland was not able to assure himself 
as he wished, for the features of that old War- 
Jock had strack him too deeply to be put away 
withont fear. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON A MISSION. 


Wax Logan left the dwelling of Captain 
Garland, he took the way that led to the north- 
ward towards Bedfoni, and before midnight he 
crossed the line into New York. He was now 
in a narrow, roagh road, which was neither fit 
for a carriage nor foot path. Heavy wagons had 
lumbered along there and cut deeply into the 
soft, clayey soil, and it was next to impossible 
for tho pedestrian to pick his way along without 





“Go on,” answered Logan, with something | 
| like a smile upon his face. 





stumbling into the deep ruts. Yet the Warlock 
picked his way out much better than might have 
been expected, and at length he stopped in front 
of a small house that stood at a short distance 
from the road. Tt was now sometime past mid- 
night, but yet there was a light burning in one 
of the rooms. Logan went up to the door and 
knocked. A man put his head out at one of the 
small square windows, and asked who it was 
that knocked for admittance atsuch an hour.” 

“I's Log: tarned the old man. 

‘The person within then closed the window, 
and in a few moments more the door was 
opened. 

“You come at a strange hour,” said the host, 
as he ushered the way to the room where the 
light was burnin, 

“J can’t help that, Mark Mallon. I met with 
an adventure on the road that detained me, 
returned Logan, as he took a seat. 

‘This Mark Mallon was a stout, thick-sct fel- 
low, with a cunning expression of countenance, 
somewhere about the middle-age of life, and 
bearing upon his features pretty plainly the 
stamp of a reckless, heartless man. ‘The room 
into which he had ushered his guest was quite 
large, occupying one half of the whole honse, 
and the atmosphere was loaded with the fames 
of tobacco-smoke. Upon the large table that 
stood in the centre of the room were numerous 
pewter tankards, and its surface was nearly cov- 
cred with the glatinous remains of beer. There 
had evidently been a large gathering there, and 
the party could not have been gone long either, 
for the noxious smoke of the pipes still hung 
in little clouds over the room. 

“Well, Logan,” said Mallon, as he lit his 
pipe by the blaze of the lamp, “I "spose you've 
made up your mind to jine us, aint ye?” 

“Tam too old for that, and besides, I have 
other matters upon my bands,” replied Logan. 
“Bat what have you been doing to-night? I 
see your company have been here.”” 

“Yes, the company have been here, but you 
mustn't expect ’at I shall tell you what we've 
been doin’, for we aint hardly ready to trust ye. 
‘You wont jine us, an’ ye wout help us.” 

“Well, well, never mind. Mark Mallon, I 
have a way of my own of finding ont secrets.” 

“Ay, but we do mind, Logan,’” replied the 
other, removing his pipe from his mouth. “We 
old man, for you have it in your pow- 


“I can't betray you if I don’t know your 
scerets,”” quietly remarked the Warlock. 

“Bat you know more of’em than you ought'r 
know.” 

“Come, come, Mark, you are only taking a 
course now to provoke me, and you should be- 
ware how you do that. I have never sought 
your confidence, nor have I made you any 
pledges. Tonly asked you to help me towards 
finding out a thing which I wished to know. 
Now have any of your people seen Sir Walter 
McDoano, yet ?” 

“Yes, They saw him the very last night 
that ever was. He had jast got back from 
Boston.” 

“ Ab,” uttered Logan, with sudden interest, 
“and what answer did you get from him ?”” 

“Not such an one as we 'spected,” answered 
Mark. 
How s0 
“ Why, you rather made us think ‘at he'd jine 
“ And I thought that he might. 

“ Well—he wont.” 
“Did he give you any reasons for his deci- 
sion?” 

“ Reasons! Why, yes. I s*pose you might 
call ‘em reasons. He said he wished every real 
tory in the colonies was hung! ‘That's a pretty 
chap for you to send us after, aint it! He said 
‘twas bad enough for the colonists to have thei 
country overrun with the British without havin’ 
their own blood turn agin’em! Now I shonld 
like to know for why you sent us after sucha 
‘man as that for, eh ?” 

Logan could not repress a sudden expression 
of gratification which sprang to his countenance 
as he heard of this result; and that expression 
aid not escape the keen glance of Mark Mallon. 

“Come, come, old man,” continued the lat- 
ter, inno very gentle tone, “I should like to 
know for why you sent us after McDoane. Did 
you think he would jine us?” 

“I thought he might join you,” replied Logan, 
gazing thonghtfully into his companion’s face. 
“But then you are sure he will not 

* “Sure? Why, he said if he was goin’ to jine 
either side, he'd go with the colonies. ‘That's 8 
Pooty man for the king, aint it !”” 

Again that look of gratification came to the 
face of the Warlock, and again Mark Mallon no- 
ticed it, 

“ Well, said Logan, “it seems that he is not 
your man—though perhaps you did not offer him 
sufficient inducement to join you.” 

“Yes we did, We've got all the blank com- 
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mnissions from the English commander, and we 

offered to fill out the capt’a’s commission for 

him, bat he only spurned it, I don’t believe 
you éver thought he'd jine us, I believe you 
knew he woaldn’t.”” 

“No, no, Mallon, I did not believe anything 
about ft. I thought he might be,as likely. to 
join you as not, and I wished to ascertain tx- 
‘actly how he stood. If he bad joined you, you 
would have obtained a valuable man, and even 
as it is, you have not lost anything. You have 
merely mate a trial, and—" 

\ Pailed 2" interrupted Mallon, with consid- 
erable spitefulness.. “Now, Logan, our folks 
begin to mistrust you. You ‘ave hung around 
us, and norer would jine us, nor promise to jine 
us; an’ now this Inst thing looks rather dark.”” 

“Mark Mallon, [had no sinister motives in 
sonding you after Sir Walter McDoane. Ifyou 
avo him any clue to your measures—" 

“<Q, we didn’t, Don’t think we was such 
fools as all, that.comes to.’ 

«Phen where has been the injury in my send- 
ing you after him ®”” 

“Phere baint been no injury, only the ques- 
tion is, didn’t you mean that there should be? 
Answer that ! 

“No, I did not,” said Logan, as he arose from 
his seat. “I sent you there in porfect good 
faith, though I must say that Iam disappointed 
in the result.” 

““Ay,”” retorted Mallon, with some irony in 
his tones, “bat aint you disappinted the wrong 
way! Aint you glad ‘at he didn’t jine us?” 

‘That does not matter,” returned Logan, 
without hesitation, ‘I wished to know how he 
stood in this matter, and to reward you for the 
trouble of finding out, I'gave you the chance to 
eccare 1 valuable member—a possible chance, 
atleast. So on that score we are quits. With 
regard to my having hung about you, that is all 
in the way of mere chance. You first sought 
my assistance. You wanted information, and I 
freely gave it to you, and I gave you informa- 
tion, too, thst you could have got from no other 
source. Now what do you mean by doubting me? 
Did I ever make any professions to you ?” 

« Well, [don’t know as yon ever did,” replied 
‘Mallon, somewhat disconcerted. “But you aint 
goin’ now, be you?” 

“Yes, I have business.” 

“Bat you have not slept.”” 

“I sleep by day when I work at night.” 

‘As Logan thus spoke he turned and opened 
‘the door. He did not notice the peculiar look 
thnt dwelt npon the face of the tory, but with a 
simple word of parting he passed out into the 
yar, He had entered the road and had gone 
‘some little distance, when he heard a hasty step 
behind him, and on turning he beheld Mark Mal- 
Jon following him. 

“What now?” asked the old man, as he 
stopped and tuned fully about. 

“Y'll tell ye what,” returned the tory, with a 
grinding tone, “I wont trast ye. Look here, 
Logan, you know too much for us, and we know 
Yat you aint with us. We resolved to-night ‘at 
we wonldn’t trast you, and we wont.”” 

“Woll, and what matters it?” replied the 
Warlock, speaking in a meaning but yet calm 
tone. 

“Why, you mustn’t go away till some of our 
people come in the mornin’. You'd better go 
back an’ wait till then.” 

“But I cannot, Mark Mallon.” 

“And yet you mnst.” 

“ Must?” 

“ Yes—you must, 
g0 if you cam 

Without speaking Logan snatched a heavy 
pistol from his bosom and cocked it. This 
movement took the tory unawares,and he was 
upon the point of drawing a like weapon from 
his own pocket, when the old man interrupted 
him 

Stop, stop, Mark Mallon! If you draw 
that pistol, I shall shoot you! You know me 
well enough to know that I will not make an 
idle threat. Now tarn yourself about and march 
back to your house. Turn about, or I will 
fice !” 

‘Mark Mallon hesitated. He wasa stout man, 
but he possessed not the power to overcome the 
Tittle leaden. messenger that lay within the bar- 
rel of the presented pistol. Yet he had received 
his orders, and he liked not to leave them un- 
obeyed ; and then, again, he himself doubted the 
Warlock, and wished to secare him. Bat how 
was it to be done? He knew that if he drew his 
pistol he shonld be shot, and he also knew that 
if he made a motion of resistance or attack, the 
same result would be sure to follow. A cocked 
pistol hns a wonderful power. 

“ Are you going to move?” asked Logan. 

Mallon made no reply. 

“Now mark me,” added the old man, ina 
tona that was not to be mistaken. “I want you 
to go back to your house, for I would be on my 
sexy. Now Lam going to count siz, and if you 
have not tarned by the time the last word drops 
from my lips you are a dead man! One—tico— 
three—four—five—" 

| Mork Mallon did not stop to hear more, but 

atthe sound of the word five he turned upon 
hhis heel and started back ; but at a short dis- 
¢ance he turned his head, and in a defiant tone, 
‘ke said : 

“ You aint escaped yet, Logan. We'll have 
yeafore you think of it, and if ye make a move- 
sent towards betraying us you are a dead man.” 

Logan made no reply, but still kept his pis- 
tol peeeented, and when the tory had become 
Jost in the gloom, he tarned once more on his 
way beck towards the const, still keeping awatch, 
however, that he should not be surprised. 

It wns fairly sunrise when the Warlock reach- 
e4 Gasland’s dwelling, and ax some of the do- 
mestics wore stirring he found no difficulty in 
gaining acces. He went at once to the cham- 
bor o€ bis patient, and there he fonnd 


I had orders not to let you 


watching by the inyalid’s side. Sir Walter al 


slept most of the night, but he was a little fever- 
jish now, and his palre beat more rapidly than 
xual. Kaje wortd have withdrawn when the 
Warlock entered, but the old man bade her 
stay. 


she is to be my nurse. Ah, Icannot fail. to re- 
cover with such an attendant.” 

“Tr is my disty to attend him,” said Kate, as 
she received an inquisitive look from the old 
man; ‘‘for it was to savé me that he became 
thus injared.” 

“Very well,” returned Logan, ‘Then I will 
leave the directions with you. You must be 
careful of your charge, for more depends upon 
the caro that is taken of him, than upon any 
medications that,ean be given.” 

‘The old man thereupon gave directions for 
the treatment of the invalid, and after he was 
‘assured that everything would be done as he had 
directed he left. He aid not-see Captain Gar- 
land, for that individual was not yet up, and 
without stopping to speak with any one else he 
passed out and hastened off towards the bay. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
A PUZZLE. 


Tr was about the middle of the forenoon that 
Kate came down into the sitting-room and found 
her father there. ‘The old man was sitting at 
the table with his head bowed down upon it 
‘when she entered, but he started up on hearing 
her footsteps, and was at first somewhat agita- 
ted. He calmed himself, however, in a few mo- 
‘ments, and then called his daughter to him. 
“How is Sir Walter, this morning?” was 
his first question, 

“Well,” returned Kate, “I cannot exaitly 
tell you; but he is easy, though. He is a little 
feverish, and the doctor says he needs care.” 
«Doctor !—what doctor?” 

Logan.” 

“But Logan has not been here, this morning ?” 
“Yes—he was hore very early—before you 
were up.” 

Garland gazed up into his daughter's face with 
a look of surprise; but surprise soon gave place 
to another feeling, and he arose from his chair 
and went towards the window. 

“Stop, stop,” he uttered, as Kato moved to- 
wards the door, “I want to ask you a question. 
I want to speak with you.” 

‘The maiden stopped and turned back. She 
could not help trembling, for she had an instine- 
tive perception of what was coming. 

“Kate,” said he, “young Edgerly was here 
Tast night. Perhaps you were aware of it ?” 

‘The girl saw how keenly her father was watch- 
ing her, but she had not the mind to deceive 
him. 

“Yes sir,” she faintly replied. “I was aware 
of it, for Isaw him.” 

*Ay—and you conversed with him ?”” 

“Yes, father, I did.” 

« And you told him what I had said to you*” 

“Yes.” 

“And didhe tell you what I had said to 
him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you know my mind. Now I have 
no desire to be unkind to you,” he continued, as 
he noticed that his danghter was beginning to 
weep. ‘I haye but followed the dictates of 
what I conceived to be my duty. Now with re- 
gard to Edward Edgerly, my mind is too firmly 
made upto change, It is my wish that you 
should never speak with him again,” he added, 
decidedly. 

“But if he should speak with me first ?” mur- 
mured Kate, checking her sobs, and gazing 
timidly up at her father. 

“Then pass him coldly by, for if he does 0, 
he will do so against my express orders. Will 
you do that, my child?” 

“Alas! I cannot make such a promise. Do 
not ask me now.” 

“Bat now is the time to ask it; and now is 
the time to have itsettled. It is dangerous to 
tamper with this thing longer. Every moment 
you delay to make up your decision is but anoth- 
er link in the chain that shall bind you more 
firmly to disobedience. I would have you prom- 
ise me now.” 

“0, spare me yet a while longer,” urged the 
unhappy girl, clasping her hands and sinking 
‘upon her knees. 

“And how much longer?” 

“Until Sir Walter is recovered.” 

“On one condition will I promise not to 
speak of anything connected with this matter 
until that time, and that condition is, that you 
will not, under any circumstances, speak with 
Edward Edgerly in the interim. Will you 
promise me this ?” 

It was hard for Kate to make this promise, 
but she thought that she might send some word 
to her lover, nevertheless, and she bound herself 
to her father’s condition, but she wept while 
she did s0. 

“Now,” said Garland, as he turned towards 
the door, “you may rest awhile from your 
watching, for I will go and keep Sir Walter 
company myself.” 

Kate sat down by one of the windows, and 
her father songht the room of the invalid. He 
went there with a slow, heavy step, and when 
he entered the chamber there was a deep shade 
‘upon his countenance, He sat down by the bed 
and asked the baronet how he fared—how he 
had slept—how his wound felt, and how his 
courage was, and having received the respec- 
tive answers, he broached the subject that lay 
nearest his heart at that time. 

+ Sir Walter,” he said, “I noticed last night 
that you recognized Logan as some one whom 
‘you had seen before.” 

«Did you ?” uttered the invalid, starting and 
slightly raising his head. 

“T thonght I did.” 

“So I thought you did.” 

“Me?” pronounced Garland, with a sudden 
shake. 

“Yes, captain. From what I heard you sa 
I felt assnred that you must have known him 
before—perhnps under different circumstances. 
Ts it not 0?” 

“No, no,” quickly and energetically replied 
the captain, “It cannot be that I ever knew 





him before, and yet I must say that— 
“That what?” asked Sir Walter, turning 


| him with unusual interest. * 


| say on 

“Well, Twas going to say that, he put mo in 
mind of some one whom I had scen before, But 
how is it with you? What is the strange con- 
nection he has in your mind” 

“fh, that fs more than Tcan tell,” murmured 
the sick man, closing his eyes and shuddering. 
<The thonghts his presonee has stirred up lay 
far back in the past—away back among those 
hours when life was in its spring-time of hopes 
‘and passions.” 

“And who do you think he is?” whispered 
Garland. 

MeDoane started again and opened his eyes. 
Shadows swept across his pale face, and 
lips trembled. ‘Thore was something like a tear 
in his eye, but it soon disappeared, seeming to 
have gone back to the fount from whence it 
had come, 

“I don't know,” was his reply; but he spoke 
yaeantly, as though his thoughts were not with 
his words. 

“ But you have some idea of what has moved 
you so,” persisted Garland. “ You must know 
something of what has caused such emotions in 
your besom?”” 

“And yet, eaptain, he has caused the same in 
yours,” said Sir Walter, looking at his host with 
2 startling expression. 

Garland bit his lips and hung down his head, 
for he seemed desirous now to hide the real in- 
terest"he felt, but it was in vain. Every e: 
pression of his countenance showed how seri- 
ously he was moved, and he might as well have 
tried to conceal the fact of his own life. And 
with the baronet the case was the same. He, 
too, was surely trying to hide his strange emo- 
tions—to hide them from the captaint ‘There 
were those two men, each trying to draw from 
the other some clue to the Warlock’s real char- 
acter—both evidently entertaining the most pal- 
pable suspicions—both deeply interested in the 
denouement—and yet both afraid to speak, 
‘They regarded each other in silence for a long 
while, and yet neither of them seemed to be 
studying so much upon the subject of the War- 
lock, as upon the probable thoughts of the other. 
‘Atlength Garland spoke. 

“Well, Sir Walter,” he said, in a sort of 
whisper, “have you thought yet who he can 
bet” 

“No. Haye you?” returned Sir Walter, 
starting from his reverie and reganding his com- 
panion curiously. 

“Bat he seems to have interested you so much 
that I thought you might have discovered who 
he was by this time,” said Garland, 

“Surely, Barry Garland, I am no more inter- 
ested than yourself,” replied the baronet. And 
thon he added, after a moment’s thought—“ We 
both seom to know the man, and yet do not 
know him. Now I will confess that the sight of 
him has caused a strange emotion in my bosom, 
but Ieannot explain to you its nature, I know 
that I have either seen him before, or else he 
much resembles some, one whom I have seen. 
Bat at all events I hope to solve the mystery ere 
T lose sight of hiayentirely.”” 

“So do I,” responded Garland, “for I, too, 
‘am moyed by a cause which I cannot explain, 
Twill confess that it appears to me that I have 
seen Logan before, but eannot clearly call the 
thing to mind, Indeed I hope we may both 
know him better ere we lose him.” 

Tt was evidently a mutual desire between 
those two men that the subject should be for the 
present dropped, and yet it must be confessed 
that neither seemed satisfied with the manner in 
which the other had left the matter. If Gar- 
land felt sure that his companion had not told 
the whole truth, he was also aware of the fact 
that he himself had concealed much of his own 
mind; and such was exactly the case with Sir 
Walter, so they dropped the matter with the 
best grace possible. * 

id the baronet, in a low, tremulons 

to speak with you upon a matter 

snextmy heart. I would speak of Kate. 

nd I must feel that as stich she 

has influenced me to love her. Do you not 

think she will be reconciled to become mine for 
life" 

“Yes, yes, Sir Walter. I know what passed 
between you on the last evening yon met in the 
sitting-room, and Lulso know that my child is 
only influenced by a mere whim in this matter 
of love. As for her loving that seapegrace of 
an Edgerly—” 

“Stop, stop, captain. ‘The young man does 
not surely deserve such an epithet, for he is real- 
ly a brave, noble, generons youth, and I do not 
wonder that Kate should love him; but yet I 
think she might forget him. If she wonld be- 
come my wife I would love her so, and be s0 
kind to her, that she would never wish for the 
love of another. O, Garland, something tells me 
thatI could make Kate very happy.” 

“So I believe you could, Sir Walter,” ntter- 
ed Garland, with much feeling. “I know you 
could, and I know that you would, and I have 
told Kate so. As for young Edgerly, he may be 
good sort of a fellow, but I like not the way 
hie has disobeyed my orders, But let him pass. 
He will not see my daughter again. She shall 
be yours, my friend, for I have set my heart upon 
it. Her girlish whim will pass away when she 
finds that the cause of it is removed. Be under 
no apprehensions on that account.” 

I hope she will love me, for I could not give 
her up now. But had [known in the first place 
that she loved another, I should not have allow- 
cd my heart thus to become so enwrapped in 
passion.” 

“She did-not love another when you first 
knew her, Sir Walter. It is only since she con- 
feased her love for you that she has allowed 
fickle heart to fly away to the young private 

« Are you sure of this” 

“Certainly. As sure as Iam that I’m alive: 

But the baronet did not think so, notwith- 
standing this assurance. He remembered that 
Kate had spoken of young Edgerly as the love 
| of even her childhood, and the thought thus en- 
| gendered seemed to give him pain, for he moaned 
| and turned heavily in his bed. Garland noticed 


ay on, captain— 





Yor, let her stay,” said the baronet, “for | further over towards his host, and regarding | chat the inyalid was fatigued, and thinking that 


farther conversation might be injurious to him, 
he wiscly resolved to say no more at present, 
and as he arose to leave, he promise: 
Kate up to take his place. 

At the door Garland stopped and looked back. 
There was an anxious, inquisitive look upon his 
face, and his lips were half parted as though he 
would speak, but he did not say anything. He 
passed slowly out, like ono who has left an un- 
finished work behind him which he is loth to 
leave, and had‘one been close by him as he 
closed the door, the name of the Warlock might 
have been heard upon his lips, for his thoughts 
were all centered upon that strange man. 

“Tis strange !” he muttered to himself, as he 
stopped midway upon the staircase. “Tis 
strange !” he repeated, shaking his head with an 
eager expression. “Sir Walter surely knows 
that man, and yet he will not tell me. O, I 
should like to know what he ever had to do with 
Logan. That might give me some clue. I 
hope Tam mistaken !” 

‘Thus spoke Barry Garland, and now what 
was the feeling of Sir Walter McDonne on the 
same subject? We will go back to his chamber 
and find out. As soon as the captain left the 
room the invalid settled back upon his pillow 
and closed his eyes, and for some moments his 
thoughts seemed to work heavily within him. 

“By my soul,” he at: length murmured, 
opening his eyes and looking towards the door, 
“T think Garland knows who this Warlock is, 
Tamsure he does. 0, if I could only know 
what he does really think of the strange man, I 
should know better how to answer him, But 
even I may be mistaken in Logan's identity. I 
hope Tam!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FRIGATE AND uRIG. 


Ir was not to be supposed that the British 
would suffer the loss of such a craft as the royal 
yacht, without making a desperate attempt to 
recover her. She belonged, or had belonged, to 
noblemen, and as the admiral had borrowed her 
for a purpose of his own, he felt it imperative 
upon him to do all in his power to recover her ; 
and this he was now doing, and had been doing 
ever since he had first learned of her capture. 

Early one morning a young American officer, 
wearing the uniform of a major, appeared upon 
the shore of Morgan’s Bay, and made a signal 
tothe yacht. A boat was at once sent for him, 
and when he reached the schooner he announced 
himself as Major George Langley. He was the 
bearer of despatches, or instructions, and he was 
to be carried to Norfolk, General Washington 
having made an arrangement with Captain Ed- 
gerly to that effect. Edward had been expect- 
ing him, so everything was ready for getting un- 
derweigh at once. The major had brought 
with him a letter‘of instructions to the young 
captain, and after he had read it, he gave orders 
for getting up the anchors and making sail. By 
nine o’clock in the forenoon the yacht was clear 
of the bay, and was able to stand on her course 
with a slack sheet, the wind being nearly 
north ; but mone of the light sails were set, for 

Edgerly did not wish to clear the sound before 
dark, as he feared that some of the enemy might 
be lurking about after him. Of course, a strict 
watch was set, and every precaution was taken 
to guard against surprise. 

“Do you think there is much danger ?” as 
ed Major Langley, after he had heard the cap- 
tain give some particular orders to the lookouts. 

“Why, sir,” returned Edward, with a smile, 
“of course there must be some danger.” 

“ Of our not being able to get out of the sound, 
Imean ”” explained the major. ‘ Donot think, 
sir, that I fear any other trouble.” 

“J mean to get ont if I can,” was our hero’s 
reply, “and shall run considerable risk if neces- 
sary. Of course we may suppose that the ene- 
my will be on the watch for us, for they in all 
probability feel pretty sore at the loss of their 
yacht." 

“Of course they must,” said the major, “I 
am not much acquainted with maritime affairs, 
but yet I must be allowed to express the 0 
that this is a vessel well worth capturing, and 
‘one which the owners could ill afford to lose.’” 

Edward’s eyes sparkled as he went on and 
pointed out the beauties of his craft, and more 
than an hour he devoted to explaining nautical 
affairs to the land officer. 

It was shortly after noon, and the young cap- 
tain and the major were at the dinner-table in 
the cabin, ‘They had finished the meal, and were 
upon the point of uncorking a bottle of wine, 
when a movement upon the deck arrested the 
attention of the captain. 

“ Something’s in the wind,” he said, as he set 
the bottle down with the cork yet undrawn, 

“You have quick ears,” remarked the m 
“J heard nothing. 

“ButI did. Something is wrong, you may 
depend upon it. You may remain and open the 
wine, while I go on deck and sce what's turned 
up.” 

Fiat before Edward got up, Mr Elliott eame 
down. 

“What's to pay now ?” was our hero’s first 
question, 

“There's a sail in sight, sir,” replied Elliott, 
“She came from that fog-bank off upon the 
shore here, and we didn’t make her out till she 
was hullup. She’s a frigate, sir, and—” 

“frigate!” exclaimed Edward, not stopping 
for his mate to finish his sentence. “By the 
cross of Saint George, then we must look alive ! 
Harry up, Elliott, and I'll follow you.” 

‘The mate roturned to the deck, and as soon as 
Edward could get his glass he followed. The 
major did not stop to uncork his wine, for he 
felt too much interest in what was going on 
above, When the captain reached the deck he 
saw a heavy British frigate, not more than ten 
miles distant, apon the weather bow, and she 
standing directly down for the yacht. 

“ Was that fellow standing in that way when 
you first made him out?” asked Edward, after 
ihe had viewed the frignto throngh his glass. 

“No, sir” replied Elliott, “‘he was standing 
more to the westward ; but as soon as he saw us 
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hesquared away. I guess he knows us.”” 
a y- Ig 


“ OF course he dc 
the captain. 4 
his heels. by to send the gaft-top; 
aloft! Mr. Elliott;-we'll put on everything that'll 
draw, We must run down for the Long Island 
coast, and we may slip out in that way.” 

It seemed to be a desperate chance for the 
yacht, for the frigate had all the advantage in 
such a chase, befag some five miles further cast 
than the former, and having only to make a 
straight run’ to the southward and eastward to 
cut her off; and it was soon apparent that this 
was what she intended to do, for as the schooner 
kept away with her helm up, the frigate stuck 
her nose further to the eastward, and clapped on 
her larboard stadding-sails below and aloft. 

“She’s a hard chance,” muttered Edward, as 
he looked off under the frigate’s forefoot and 
saw how the white foam was curling up 
her bows. “It’s a hard chance, but I'l try 
“Wouldn't it be safor to run back?” asked 
the maj 

“No, no—I don’t want to do that, for there is 
no way of escape in that direction, “except by. 
running into some of the bays. I am confident 
we can outsail her, but yet she might keep us 
in sight, and if she should track us in to one of 
the bays she might attack us with her boats. 
But I think we can get out as we are now stand- 
ing, thongh we shall have to risk some snug 
shots.”” 

“Yes, we shall,” responded Caleb Wales, 
with a semi-savage look. 

“Sail, ho!” at this moment came from the 
lookout at the foremas 

“Where away?” criod Edward, springing 
forward. 

“Right ahead, sir.” 

“ What is it 

“ Square-rigged, sir.” 

“Zounds! Cut off as sure as fate” uttered 
the captain. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the major, with 
some little show of disquiet in his counten 

“ Only that another of the encmy lay 
ly in our track,” abruptly’ replied our hero. 
“Can you not see that sail?” 

“Yes—certainly.” 

And there it was, just looming up ah 
upon the Long Island shore., Ina few mome: 
more, the frigate was making si 

“It’s a brig!” shonted the foretopman, “and 
she’s answering signals.” 

The yacht was now situated inthis wise: She 
was about midway of the sound, heading in a 
sonth-easterly direction towards the healland of 
Mattituck, which was nearly twenty miles dis- 
tant, The frigate was nearly abeam to wind- 
ward, not more than four miles distant, and 
heading directly across the schooner’s course, 
while the brig, which was distant about ten miles, 
was close-hauled upon the starboard tack, and 
standing directly up towards her. If the yacht 
Kept on she must encounter the brig. ‘This, 
however, she would have dorie cheerfully had she 
been alone. And if she haaled her wind she 
was sure to fall afoul of the frigate. Of course, 
this latter alternative was not very favorably 
considered. 

Captain Eagerly took several turns across his 
deck, and it must be confessed that he was a 
little puzzled, to say the least, The western 
ontlet of the sound was blocked by the British, 
and he knew of no safe place of refuge save Mor- 
gan’s Bay; but if he sought that retreat his ren- 
dezyous would be exposed, and he also ran the 
chance of being captured, even in there, for the 
boats of both the frigate and the brig wonld be 
too much for him. 

“Elliott,” he said, 
this is a tight squeeu 

“So it is, captain.” 

“We must assuredly givo them a stern chase, 
as you call it,” said the major. “We must re- 
treat.” 

“It's Jo-fired hard, any how,” muttered Ca- 
Ieb Wales, ‘‘to be shot up in this fashion, I 
wish that ere ’tarnal brig was alone. 
should like to pepper him.” 


this time,” responded 
Bat I'll give him a cha 
Stand 


to try 
ils 


head. 


‘opping very suddenly, 


0, how I 


“TI think I shall try to give you a chance,” 
said Edward, in a sort of quiet, thoughtful way. 

Eh? You will?” ejaculated Caleb, casting 
a sidelong, ominous glance at the frigate, whose 
ponderous batteries were now looming up dark 
and threatening. 

“Yes,” replied the eaptain. And then turn- 
ing to Elliott, he continued—“I think we ean- 
not be far from Barrel Reef.” 

“No,” said the mate, as he turned and ran his 
eye along the distant shore of Long Island. 

“Barrel Reef?” uttered Caleb, “why, here— 
that must be off just about in this direction ;” 
and he pointed off over the starboard quarter as 
he spoke, “In must be there, for only ’bout a 
month ago we run an old smack over’em at low 
tide, an’ cum plaguy nigh  gittin’ stuck hard 
an’ fast.” 

“Tthink there is water enongh to cary us 
over nw,” resumed Edward. 

“Yes, thare must be,” replied Elliott, 

“And yet not enough for the frigate,” Edward 
added, with a beam of hope in. his countenance. 

Caleb looked hard into tho captain's fice for 
some moments, and at length a beam of intelli- 
gence shot athwart his mddy visage, 

“Eh! Egad, capt'n, Iknow now. Try it— 

it, Jerewsale i 

“ T think I shall try it.” 

“What is it, sir?” asked the major. “ 
there any hope of escape ?”” 

“There has, at least, a very curious cirenm- 
stance turned up in our favor, sir,” replied our 
hero.“ Right off here, about five miles distant, 
there is a long line of rocks which our old fish- 
ermen call Barrel Reef, Tho yacht will, with 
this tide, easil over, but not so the frigate. 
So you see, if we can lead her along after us, 
we may lay her up there. 

“ Ab,—ah,—yes,—I understand,” uttered the 
major, considerably relieved, for he knew that 
his despatches were important, and he wished to 


get out with them, 

“You think yon know where they are, do you, 
Elliott” 

“Yes Tean run a lee line right through 
the middle of ’em.’" 

“Then you may pilot her. 
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sheets, and be ready to ease off and jibe. Up | 
with the helm !” 

In a few moments the schooner was on the 
other tack, with her head to the south’rd and 
west'rd, and by the time this was accomplished 
the frigate was not more than two miles distant, 

“Here she goes!” shouted Caleb, “Come 
on, ole feller! O, Jeminy, wont he ketch it!’ 

This remark was called forth from the fact 
that ‘the frigate was taking in. her larboard stud- 
ding-sails ; and as soon as the 
gan to square her yards, and soon wore around 
and, when her yards were braced, her starboard 
studding-sails were run up. This was all our 
privateers had hoped, and as they felt sure that 
the Barrel Reef was ahead, and that their 
light craft would pass over in safety, they began 
to show signs of jo 

‘The frigate was now dircetly astern, and 
shortly after she had sheeted home the studding- 
sails she fired one of her bow guns, but the ball 
fell far short of its object. In twenty-five min- 
utes Elliott, who had stationed himself at the 
Lows, reported that the reefs were directly ahead. 
The men crowded about the bows, and they 
could detect a slight difference in the shade of 
the water, but it was not palpable enongh to 
have attracted attention unless it had been point- 
ed out. 

“We're over!” cried Elliott, as he turned 
and started aft. “We're safely over, and some- 
thing to spare. There must be considerable 
water there. But never mind,—there aint 
enough for that fellow.” 

One thing was evident, and that was, that the 
yacht was the fastest sailer upon any tack, for 
she was gradually distancing her pursuer; but 
that mattered not now. ‘The erew of the Yan- 
kee were all aft, and every eye was turned anx- 
iously upon the frigate. Twenty-five minutes 
passed. 'Twenty-six—'seven—'eight—‘nine— 
and half-an-hour, and yet the frigate stood on. 

“Can she have got over murmured Elliott. 

““No—no,” breathlessly answered Edward. 
“We've been leaving her astern. Ha!” 

‘At this instant the frigate was seen to leap up 
like a frightened dolphin. An instant she quiv- 
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ered there with her bows high out of water, and 
then she keeled over to port, and the fore-top- 
de. 





mast went crashing over the 

“She's done for!” shouted Caleb, leaping up 
and clapping his hands with frantic joy. 

“She certainly is for the present,” returned 
Edward, with a bright glow of gratification up- 
on his handsome countenance. “Now we'll 
wear again, Stand by the sheets, Helm up!” 
he added, energeti 















around again with her 
head to the south'rd and east’rd, but as it was 
impossible for her enemy to level any of her 
guns she soon came up almost due east, and as 
she passed the unfortunate ship her men gaye 
three hearty cheers. Shortly, afterwards it was 
observed that the frigate was getting’ her heavy 
guns overboard. 

“Now for the brig,” said Edward, as the ftig- 
ate was left to make the best of her awkward 
situation. “We must clear her without flinch- 
ing. Look to your gun, Caleb.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the gunner, with 
marked emphasis. ‘She’ all loaded.” 

“Do you mean to board her?” asked Elliott. 

“No,” answered the captain. “I would do 
it, thongh, under other circumstances, but Ihave 
promised Washington that I would make the 
best of my way to Norfolk, for the despatches 
are of importance, and there is risk in stopping 
to try to make a prize now.” 

‘The brig still stood up on a taut bowline 
with her starboard tacks aboard, and when she 
was within about two miles the yacht was hauled 
upon the wind to the north’rd and east’rd, thus 
presenting her broadside to the enemy. Ina 
few minutes afterwards the brig went about, 
seeming determined to cut the schooner off if 
possible, and as Edward had no desire for along 
chase he soon put up his lielm and stood down 
on his course. 

“We'll settle this business yery soon,” he 
said, as he moved up near the Iong gun, “for 
we've been detained too long now. Stand by, 
Caleb.” 











Just see if T don’t,” 

“You had better fire now as soon as you can. 
We are near enongh.”” 
ileb took a deliberate aim, and fired, but 
without effect, 

“ You didn’t make allowance enough for our 
headway. 

“Perhaps not,” returned the gunner, with a 
growl of dissatisfuction. “Bat just wait till T 
try again.” 

He did try again, and this time he succeeded 
in carrying away the enemy's flyingjib-boom. 
With the third shot he cut sway the starboard 
foro-shrouds, the schooner being kept all this 
time clear of the brig’s short guns. The fourth 
shot Caleb made with more care, and this time 
he carried away the fore-yard, and parted some 
of the main-backstays, 

“There, there,—that will do,” uttered Ed- 
ward. “She cannot give us chase now, and we 
will make the best of our way out, But you 
may load your gun in ease of need.” 























Again the hearty cheers of the victorious Yan- 
ees broke over the waters, and in half an hour 
later the yacht was on her course clear of pre 
ent danger, Before night had shut in, the p 
vateer had passed Plumb Island, and under cover 
of the darkness she leaped boldly forth towards 
the broad Atlantic, 
[ro ne coxtrxveD.] 





we call honor, 
h attracts public opinion, and that 

which derives its esteem from yourself, ‘The 
first consists in vain prejudices more moveable 
than anagitated wave ; the second has its base on 
eternal moral truths. |The honor of the world 
can be of advantage to fortene, but it cannot 
netrate into the soul, and never influerfees true 
ppiness. “Troe honor, on the contrary, forms 
the eazence, because we find in it that sentiment 
of interior ‘satisfuction whieh alone can render 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“AU REVOIR.” 


wy ¥. 0. wine 





Au revolr—though afar over earth T:may wander, 
‘And roam with tired footsteps on land and o' 
My heart on thy mame will delight e'er to pond 

‘And my thoughts be returning forever to thee. 





Aa revolr—oft will memory’s magical finger 
Cause from the pasts caverns her figures to rise, 

‘TU charined by the scenes spread before me, 1 linger, 
‘And see thy bright form once more rapture mine eyes. 


‘Au revolr—as I'm tossed upon Iife's roaring billow, 
‘Why spirit its wateh o'er my heart yet will keep; 
In night it will hover about my lone pillow, 
‘My thought in the day-time, my vislon in sleep. 


‘Au revolr—though my heart may be heavy and weary 
‘When daylight is veiled in the shadows of night, 

My eyes yet will turn through the darkness so dreary, 
‘Till thy coming shall give to the heavens thelr light. 


‘Au revoir—on my heart’s golden tablet engraven, 
By memory’s pencil, thy name still will stay; 

‘Though Sorrow may fold me beneath her wings raven, 
"Time's tloods will avail not to wash it away. 


‘Au revoir—'‘T'l return to thee—” thon shalt forever 
‘The star of my wandering pilgrimage be; 

No power from me can the memories sever, 
‘That linger aroand me when musing of thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SWALLOWING A HEART WHOLE: 


—on— 
SUSIE BROWN’S EXPERIMENT. 


“Wuar in the world have you been thinking 
of, Susie, that you could not hear me calling, or 
are you deaf? Here Ihave been ranning after 
you for at least half a mile, hallooing and 
sereaming like one mad, and still I could not 
attract your attention,” said a beautiful, bright 
looking creature, running, all glowing, and ont 
of breath, to the side of a young girl, who was 
walking leisurely along by the roadside, with 
bowed head, and to all appearances if a profound 
study. 

“Really, Julia, Lam very sorry Ihave made 
you run so hard, but I was thinking—” 

“Well, Sue, dearest, please do tell me what 
you were thinking. It must, have been a grand 
thought to have so oceupied your mind that you 
could not hear ‘the noise I was making, which 
was, Iam sure, sufficient to have waked the 
dead,” interrupted the laughing girl, with parted 
lips and heaving bosom, still panting from her 
recent race. 

“Why, I was thinking,” continued Susie, 
speakingslowly, and with evident embarrassment, 
“J was thinking, Julia, that is—no—I was not 
thinking, I was wondering—” 

“0, do not hurry yourself, dearest; I have, I 
assure you, a very large share of Job’s great 
quality.” 

“New, Julia, do not look in that way, or I 
shall not tell you at all,” interrupted Susie, with 
pouting lips, as she marked the demure look of 
mock resignation that Kier companion had now put 
on. 

“Well, well, dear, I will not do so if you do 
not wish it, so now come tell me what you were 
thinking. Ihave half divined the bent of your 
thoughts already; they referred, Iam sure, in 
some way to Harry Montague, did they not? 
Come, you will not refase to give your confidence 
to your nearest and dearest friend, will you, 
Sue?” said the fair girl, as she twined her arm 
round her companion’s slight waist, and bent 
low to watch the wavering blushes, which came 
and went upon her companion’s face at mention 
of that name. 

“I will give you my confidence fully and 
freely, Julia,” said she, looking up witha bright 
smile; “but, first of all, I must ask you a qu 
tion, and will you promise to give me a truthful 
answer ? will you, Julia; for much may depend 
upon it—perhaps all my fature happiness in 
life ;” a more serious expression dwelling in her 
dark blue eye. “You recollect. last 
night, at Ella Ray’s party, how attenti 
t is—Mr, Montague was to you—and how 
very much pleased yon appeared to receive those 
attentions ; well—Har—Mr. Montague has not 
been to see me since, and I thought—” 

“So now the murder is out!” interrupted 
Julia, langhing heartily. “And so it was jeal- 
ousy that so very much occupied your thoughts 
—and you were thinking, perhaps, how happy I 
should be, when Harry pays his addresses to me, 
and wondering how soon he would propose—and 
when we would be married—and whether I 
would ask you for my bridesmaid—and—but, 
forgive me, dear, dear Susie,” exclaimed the 
impulsive girl, as she suddenly perceived the 
large tears coursing slowly, one by one, down 
the poor gitl’s cheeks; “Ihave hurt yourfeel- 
ings, but Idid not mean it, I knowIam a 
wicked, tantalizing ereature, and not worthy to 
talk to such an angel as yon are. But did you 
really think that I'was pleased with Harry Mon- 
tague’s attentions ? and do you not know that he 
loves you to distraction—and that all those at- 
tentions proceeded from pique, because Charles 
Duval was so very assidnous towards you all the 
evening, and you several times rewarded that 
assiduity with x bright smile ?” ‘ 

“Do you really think so ?”” exclaimed Susie, 
suidenly, all the brightness and animation, re 
turning to her fice; “do you really think that 
Harry loves me” 

“J thought I could bringa smile to that sober 
looking face again! why, certainly he loves you, 
I can see it in every word, look, and action, So 
ow that you are convinced, I will tell you what 
Iwas going to say when Tat last caught you, 
but which your lackadaisical looking face drove 
entirely out of my mind. You know I told you 
the other day, that when Elsio Duval’s party 
came off, I was going to find to a certainty, who 
was going to be my bridesmaid, and that I in« 
tended to adopt the heart method to discover the 
Incky individual; do you know what that is, 
Susio 1” 

The heart method, Jnlia! why no—what 
is it! do tell me.” 













































































then the first one who kisses you will be your 
husband.” 

“Swallow a heart whole! why, Julia, what 
kind of heart ?” 

“Why, a chicken’s heart, to be sure; you 
could not think I meant a human heart,—for 
though that is often stolen, ’ rarely swal- 
lowed,” said the roguish girl, laughing heartily 
as she spoke, at Susie's simplicity. “Well,” 
she continued, “E have changed my mind now, 
and intend making you swallow it to-night be- 
fore we go to Elsie’s party. But we must hasten 
home; for see! it is almost dark.” 

And the two fair girls quickened their pace, 
and with bright hearts and smiling faces hasten- 
ed towarjs their homes. 

It was evening, and the large, old fashioned 
parlors of the Duyals were brilliantly lighted to 
receive their guests, already assembling for the 
party. Atthe early hour of eight o'clock the 
rooms were already full, ‘There was Eliza Du- 
yal, a tall, queenly-looking girl, with hair black 
as midnight, braided plainly back from her high, 
pure forehead, and with her bright eyes and rosy 
lips, smilingaweleome toherfriends, ‘Then there 
was Julia Stanley, who looked charming in her 
dress of pink silk, made low at the neck, with a 
deep fall of Brussels lace reaching to the waist ; 
and there was a hidden meaning in her smile 
whenever she looked towards Susie Brown, that 
was quite incomprehensible to all but her. 

Susie, sweet Susie Brown, who was more 
beautiful than them all—with her large, deep 
blue eyes, and beautiful brown hair, waving i 
light, graceful curls upon her bosom. Her dress. 
was a white lace, of gossamer-like texture, fitting 
tightly to her exquisite form, and fully display- 
ing her white neck and rounded arms. A wreath 
of white rose-buds was placed lightly upon her 
head, and were searce whiter than the alabaster 
brow they graced. She was paler than usual, 
and there was something of sadness in the smile 
with which she received the salutations of her 
friends, which caused many anxious inquiries 
concerning her health, which she always answer- 
ed with a smile, that banished all anxiety. And 
among the gentlemen, there was that tall, slim, 
awkward Israel Simpkins, whom all the girls so 
hated, and handsome Harry Montague, whom 
all the girls so loved; and Charles Duval, and a 
host of others too numerous to mention. 

‘The tea was over, and all the company were 
on the “qui vive” of expectation for the games, 
which were in those good old days the-principal 
amusement at all the parties, in place of the 
piano rattling, and Italian caterwauling, which is 
“Ja-mode” at the present day. 

“Disappointment” was first proposed, as the 
Teading game, but some one who had more than 
a sufficient share of modesty, objected to it, as 
there was “too much kissing in it!” “Hunt 
the slipper.” “King and Queen.” “ Whistle 
thekey.” “Omnibus,” and a number of others 
were alternately proposed and rejected, until it 
was decided that “forfeits” should take the 
lead. Forfeit after forfeitwas sold and redeem- 
ed, amid roars of laughter cansed by some ex- 
truordinary feat, which alternately some one of 
the unlucl was obliged to. perform.”| 

“Poor how)her little heart beat with 
fear and expectation, at every forfeit that was 
held up. She had only one among the number 
which had been collected—a plain gold ring, 
which was the only jewelry she wore. At length 
the precious ring was shown, which caused a 
great increase of attention, particularly in Julia, 
who was bending eagerly forward to see to whom 
the separate forfeits belonged. Eyen Harry 
Montague, who had been provokingly cold in 
his deportment towards her during the whole 
evening, displayed a greater degree of interest in 
spite of himsel 

‘The all important “heavy, heavy, what hangs 
over,” was pronounced ; the succeeding ques- 
ions and answers alternately, and returned, and 
it was at length determined the owner should 
“measure two yards of love ribbon with Israel 
Simpkins. 

Poor Susie! she started from her seat, and 
i a bound was behind Julin’s chair, protest- 
ing against such a thing, and decking she 
“never would do it.” Israel, delighted beyond 
measure at his good fortune, yet almost too bash- 
fal to take Mvantage of it, rose slowly from his 
chair and commenced walking with a hesitating, 
shambling gait towards her, his whole face glow- 
ing with the anticipated pleasure, His poor vie- 
tim stood with one hand convulsively grasping 
the back of Julia’s chair, and the other pressed 
tightly upon her fluttering heart, looking as if 
she wished *the earth would open and engulph 
her where she stood. Israel was now within a 
yard of the chair behind which she had screened 
herself—one moment, and his great brawny hand 
was upon her shoulder; witha quick movement, 
she turned one last, imploring look towards 
Harry Montague, as if to say, “will you not 
save me?” and was aboutsubmitting to her fate, 
when with a bound, Harry, who bad with ex- 
quisite delight interpreted her look, sprang be- 
fore poor Israel, released her shoulder from his 
grasp, and placing his arm round her waist, bent, 
and lightly pressed her lips, at the same ti 
saying, “Now, Mr. Simpkins, I have relieved 
you of your task, which, I inferred from your 
Teluctance in the performance, was anything but 
agreeable to you;” and with a gay smile, he led 
Susie, blashing and confused, yet indescribably 
Lappy, back to her seat. Israel Simpkins said 
nothing, but there was that in his countenance, 
as he looked so smilingly towards Harry, which 
boded anything but good to that now happy 
individual. 

Tulin was ina perfect transport of delight— 
and now that Susie's experiment had had such 
& happy result, insisted upon telling it to the 
company ; and, in spite of Susie's entreaties to 
the contrary, told the whole story. Harry Mon- 
tagno said nothing, but there was a look of deep, 
intonse love in his dark eyes, as he gazed upon 
the beautiful girl, which too plainly told his feel- 
ings; and half an hour after, when they were 
both missed from the room, none asked where 
they werv,—but far down upon the green lawn 
that fronted the house, might have been seen the 
faint fluttering of a white dress in the distance, 



































































































































happy @ thinking being —J. J. Rousseam, 


“Well, it is to swallow a heart whole, and 


and the dim, indistinct outlines of a manly form 











bending towards it, as if in earnest conversation. 
And when they returned into the room 
very strango—they must } 
take, for Susie's plain gold ring was pon Harry 
little finger, and in place of it a handsome dia- 
mond was sparkling upon her white hand, 
Three months from that day 
bri 














y Susie became a 
snd even now Julia Stanley, who is Mrs. 
Charles Duval, congratulates herself as the prin- 
cipal cause of the happy result of Susie Brown's 
experiment. 
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MEMORY, 


BY M0. ANNA ¥. LOWRY, 





‘Thou art a wondrous thing, 0 Memory! 
‘Thou never wilt efface 

The slightest record that has stamped 
‘Thy page with iron trace; 

Each thought, and word, o 
Alike are written on 

‘The pages of the mind, and will, 
Remain when life is gone, 





good or il, 





Our every action, be It right, 
Or if astray we go, 

Forgotten ne'er, ‘twill come to tight, 
Either for weal or woos 

How oft the things long passed away, 
‘Again before us stand, 

Bright as upon thelr natal day 
By Memory’s inagie wand. 


And when our day of lift is past, 
And all of earth is o'er, 

‘We stand before the universe, 
‘Upon another shore— 

The book of Memory then will ope 
Iis fearful, hidden pages; 

‘And by its records, stained or fair, 
‘We'll live for endless ages. 


A FABLE WORTH ATTENTION. 

Likewise Omar Ibn Abi Bishr relates that Ali, 
the Commander of the Faithful, upon whom be 
the Peace of God, one day haranguing the peo- 
ple, and being interrupted by their clamors, de- 
scended from the Tribune and began to speak 
thus: “These people, Othman, and myself, are 
in the same ease as the three bulls, one white, 
the other red, and the third black, which lived in 
a jungle together with a lion, ‘Whehever the 
lion attacked one of these three bulls, they, by 
uniting their forces, repulsed him, so that he ‘was 
unable to devour them. But one day the lion 
said to the black and red bulls, 
white bull will cause us ‘to be discovered in the 
jungle in which we dwell. If you would suffer 
me to do so I would eat him up, and thus we 
should remain securely concealed, for no one 
would be able to discover us, secing that your 
color harmonizes with mine, and mine With 
yours.’ The two bulls closed their eyes to what 
was going on, and the lion having devoured the 
white bull remained with them, and when he 
soughttoattack them, they united together against 
him. ‘Then turning’ hiniself to the red bull, the 
lion said, ‘This black fellow will bring disaster 
upon us, for his color attracts the eye. Con- 
trive, therefore, to leave him alone, and I will 
eat him up, and then you and I shall remain here 
in safety, for the color of my hide resembles 
yours, and yours and mine are’the same.’ Ac- 
cordingly the black bull was forsaken by the red 
ne and slain by the lion, who lived for a short 
time in peace with the survivor, until one day 
he called out to him, ‘0, red bull, I am coming 
to devour you.’ ‘Yon to devour’ me ?” replied 
the bull, And the lion replied, ‘I, myself.’ 
* Since there is no help for it, then,’ exclaimed 
the unfortunate animal, ‘at least wait till I have 
cried out three times.” “The lion thereupon drew 

k, and the bull cried, ‘ Not to-day, not to-day 
doth’he slay me ; he slew me when he devoured 
the white bull; he slew me when he devoured 
the white bull; he slew me when he devoured 
the white bull.’ Even thus,” continued Ali, 
“was LJost on the slaughter of Othman ;” and 
this he repeated three times—Solwan, or Waters 
of Comfort. 

WASHINGTON’S CHARMED LIFE. 

Of eighty-six officers twenty-six were killed 
{in Braddock's action,) among them Sir Peter 
Halket, and thirty seven were wounded, inelud- 
ing Gage and other field officers. Braddock 
brayed every danger. His secretary was shot 

ad. Both his English aids were disabled early 
in the engagement, leaving the American alone 
in the field to distribute his orders. 

“ Texpected every moment,” said one, whose 
eye was on Washington, “to sce him fall.” Noth- 
ing but the superintending care of Providence 
could have saved him. An Indian chief—I sup- 
pose a Shawnee—singled him out with his rifle, 
and bade others of his warriors to do the same. 
‘Two horses were killed under him; four balls 
penetrated his coat. “Some Potent Manitou 
guards him 1" exclaimed the savage, 

“Death,” wrote Washington, * was levelling 
my companions on every side of me; but by the 
all-powerfal dispensations of Providence, I have 

.en protected.” 
the public,” said Davies, a learned divine, 
in the followin: month, “I point out that hervie 
youth, Col. Washington, whom I cannot but 
hope Providence has preserved in go signal a 
manner forsome important service to his country.”” 

“Who is Mr. Washington ®” asked Lord Hal- 
ifax afew months later. “I know nothing of 
him,” he added, “but they say he behaved in 
Bruddock’s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling. of bullets.”—Bancroft’s American 
Revolution. 

GOOD ENOUGH TO BE TRUE. 

‘The Lynn News tells the following story of an 
incredulous young man, whose father had prom- 
ised before death to hold “spiritual commanica- 
tion” with him. 

‘The spirit of the old gentleman (who, by the 
way, had been somewhat severe in matters of 
discipline) was called up and held some conver- 
sation with the boy. But the messages were not 
at all convincing, and the youth would not bo- 
lieve that his father had anything to do with 
them. 

“Well,” said the medium, “what can your 
father do to remove your doubts ?”” 

“If he will perforin some act which is charac- 
teristic of him, and without any direction as to 
what it shall be, I shall believe in it.” 

“ Very well,” said the medium ; “ we wait for 
some manifestations from the spicitdand.” 

‘This was no soonor said than (as the s 
goes) a table walked up to the youth, and, with- 
out much ceremony, kicked him out of the room ! « 

“Hold on! stop him!” cried the terrified 
youth. “That's the old man ! I believe in the 
Tuppings 

Our hero has never since had a desire to stir 
up the old gentleman.—Home Gazette. 














the color of the 

















































































BLUSHING. 


Alna! that jn our enrtost bush 
‘Our danger frst we fel 
And tremble wheg the rising flash 
Teteays rome angel seal! 
Alas! for eary and pal i woo 
Sit watch nit try 
Whore heaven's to faint and transient glow 











‘80 s00n forgets to bura'—O. WW. Holmes. 











FACTS ABOUT FRIDAY. 


From time immemorial, Friday has been 
frowned upon asa day of illomen, And though 
this prejudice is less. prevalent now than it hax 
beet of yore, when superstition had general 
sway, yet there are many, even in this matter-of- 
fact age of ours, who would hesitate on a day so 
inauspicious, to begin an undertaking of mo- 
mentous import. And how many brave marin- 
ers, whose hearts unquailed could meet the wild- 
est fury of their ocean home, would blanch to 
even bend their sails o 
with how much reason this feeling ix indulyed, 
let us examine the following important facts in 
conneetion with our own settlement and sereat- 
bess asa nation; and we will sec how greitt 
cause we Americans have to dread the fatal day. 
On Friday, August 3d, 1492, Christopher 
Columbus sailed on his great -voynge of discov- 
ery.—On Friday, October 12th, 1492, he first 
discovered land —On Friday, January 4th, 1493, 
he sailed on his return to Spain, which, if he 
had not reached in safety, the happy result would 
never have been known which lai so. the settle- 
ment of this vast continent—On Friday, March 
15th, 1493, be arrived at Palos in safety.—On 
Friday, November 22d, 1493, he arrived ‘at His- 
paniola, in his second voyage to America —On 
riday, June 13th, 1494, he, though anknown to 
himself, discovered, the continent of America, 
On Friday, March 5th, 1496, Henry VII. of 
England gave to John Cabot ‘his commission, 
Which led to the discovery of North America, 
This is the first American ‘State paper in Eng- 
land.—On Friday, September 7th, 1565, Melen- 
dez founded St. Augustine, the oldest settlement 
in the United States by more then forty years. — 
On Friday, November 10th, 1620, the Mayflower, 
with the Pilgrims, made the harbor of Province- 
town,—On the same day was signed th: 
compact, the forerunner of our prese 
constitution.—On Friday, December 221, 1620, 
the Pilgrims made their final landing on Ply 
mouth rock—On Friday, June 16th, 
ker Hill was seized and fortitied.—On Fric 
October 7th, 1777, the surrender of Sarato 



































































made, which had ‘such power and influc 
inducing France to declare for our cause.—On 
Friday, September 22d, 1780, the trouson of 
Amold was laid bare,’ which saved us from 
destruction. 

On Friday, October 19th, 1781, the surrender 
at Yorktown, the crowning glory of she Ameri- 


















can arms.—On Friday, June 7th, 1 mo- 
tion in Congress made by John Adams, second- 





el by Richard Henry Les, that the United colo- 
nies’ were and of right ought to be fiee and 
ependent. 

‘hus, by numerous examples we sce that how- 
ever it may be with the other uations, Americans 
need never dread to begin on Friday any under- 
taking, however momentous it may 
Beacon. 














A CURIOUS STORY. 

Any one who has been this winter to the Ttali 
Opera, must have seen the lady (a beautiful 
brunette), and the gentleman (a you 
some, aristocratic looking man, who 
one eyed, and also limps)—both ‘English people 
—who furnish forth the hero and the heroine of 
the following story, which is current and gener- 
ally believed in the orchestra of that Opera house. 
They are cousins. This is their history: Am- 
bella — is the daughter of a Rear Ad:nital of 
the royal navy. When she was sixteen her 
father married her to one of his friends, a cap- 
tain, who was greatly older than herself. Shortly 
after their marriage, being ordered to the Medi- 
terranean, he took his wife with him and lodged 
suitably in Malta. Her cousin William, who is 
also in the navy, managed to come to Malta by 
another ship of the squadron, He was soon at 
home in the captain's house, although the latter 
felt somewhat jealous, which he was too proud 
to show. As the ship lay some distance from 
the quay, the captain returned home late almost 
every night. One night the sea was so rough 
that'the captain sent in word to his wife, Ar- 
bella, that he would stay on board his ship all 
night. What's rough for a captain is rough for 
a liewtenant—the lieutenant staid on shore—ho 
staid with his cousin, ‘They were sitting cos 
together, and talking 60 agrccabily the time pass- 
ed unperceived, when at one o'clock in the 
ing there was a knocking at the door ; th 
recognized her husband's knock! ‘They: felt 
guilty—I know not why—and they scarcely 
Knew what todo. In his tright William ran into 
a closet and hid himself behind the elozhes which 
hung there. When the bushand came in, he 
found his wife very much embarrassed; he wase 
furious with jealousy; suspecting something 
was concealed in the open closet, he drew his 
sword and gave some twenty vigorous thrusts in 
every part of it. ‘They seemed to produce no 
effect. He explained the cause of his unexpect- 
ed return—his ship had just beet? ordered to 
Greece, to enforce the elaith of Don Pacifico, and 
he sailed that night, As soon as his trank was 
packed he left the house, convinced that his sts- 
picions wero unfounded. As soon as he had 
gone his wife ran to the closet—* William ?!" 
She saw a livid hand try to push aside the clothes 
there, and then a body’ fell covered with blood, 
William had. received four wounds, but he had 
conquered his pain to save his cousin. ‘Those 
wounds occasioned his blindness and his limp- 
ing. ‘The captain heard at last of them. He 
separated from his wife. Her father having died 
shortly after her marriage, she lives in Paris with 
her cousin William. ‘They have each of them a 
fortune; and with gold dast one might blind 
Angus himself in Paris. — Paris correspondent 
Boston Atlus. 

























































A THEATRICAL CALCULATION. 


With the assistance of several quires of paper 
and a dozen of Fabyn’s best, we have arrived at 
the following estimate of the crimes, sins and 
doings of some of our eminent actors. Accort- 
ing to this calcalation, Forrest has been shot 
11,000 times as Metamora, and he has stabbod 
Iago 9630, nnd smothered Desdemona an equal 
number of times. Miss Dean has eaten 1100 
chickens as Mrs. Oakly, been ruined 200 times 
as Madelaine, and bas been “ outhid by yon sor- 
did huekstor” 250 times. Miss Logan has 
emptied the chalice of guilt 497 times, denoane- 
ed her husband 520 times, and been buried 120 
times. Mrs. Mowatt has been taken by Clifford, 
301 times, and Fleming has gone to — five 
times during the past week, and notwithstand- 
ing all these facts, the above ladies and gentle 
men are highly respected.—Sar. Eve. Gasette. 

Sa ee 
HARD TO PLEAS, 


A lady went into a recently, and ask- 
ed for some self-raising flour. ‘The clerk for the 
moment was a green Trishman, who, opening a 
barrel, showed her some of the ordinary supertine, 

“This is not what L want,” ead the indy, with 
some pique, “I want selfrdising flour.” 

"Or suid Pat, with m 
chief a bit will ye find 
thewwhole barrel went 
to eleven dollars, and 
hard to plase, intirely.”” 

‘Tho lady disappeared in a huff. 

” and it is owing to the “yeast- 








rompeness, “the mise 

It with its not rising, 
this morning from ning 
that dow’t suit, you are 





“Flour has ris, 
era question,” of course.—Sunday Courier. 








A capable man ought always to occupy hin- 
self with work couforin & his conaeliien, 
and which brings into play all his forces ; for 
life consists in a tension more or less energetic. 












Relaxation is illness, is death.— 2ygtene 












































eee Whe Ming of ony Union. 














[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
ITALIAN SUNSET. 


BY WULLEAM B. LAWRENCE. 






Stowly the Arno winds Its way along 
‘Through leaty groves, beneath Italla’s ky, 

‘That charming land of sunshine and of #00g— 
‘Whore rarest beauty ever greets the eye, 

Of every contour, and of varied dye; 
Where the soft air is balmy and serene, 

‘Aud golien clouds float through the vault on bigh ; 
“And mossy banks, and voles forever green 

Spread out In beauty lay where waters glide between. 












Soon roay light bathes all the seen below, 
“The bill, the Yale, the lake and silver stream 
And nature's beauties radiantly glow 
‘As in'a vision, or & gorgeous dream; 
Soft, golden sunlight over all things gleam 
‘With rays subdued, and eliastened in thelr power, 
‘The god of day with soft and rosy bean 
Distilling slently & golden shower, 
How beantifal—how rare—Italia’s sunset hour! 
















Deliclons fancies o'er the spirit steal, 
‘Eatrancing visions fleetly come and go; 

‘Now monks and priests before the altar kneel, 
‘Now lovely maidens passing to and fro, 

Sweet anthems murmr, chanting soft and low; 
‘And Thaly in ancient pomp and power, 

Before the dreamer's fancy gliding slow, 
Cathedrals, castles, temples, cross and tomer, 

Complete the vision bright at wunset’s roxy hour, 
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ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
No. IV. 














BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 












Oxe who has been accastomed to large Euro- 
pean and American cities, looks upon the irrega- 
lar, narrow, crooked and steep streets of Funchal 
with very little satisfaction, and yet I like them 
for their very oddity. But why in the name of 
good taste the people should have payed these 
Lillipatian thoroughfares with pointed pebbles, 
the sharp side uppermost, I cannot understand ; 
when it is remembered that there are no side- 
walks, and that the pedestrian must inevitably 
walk upon these sharp stones, the inconvenience 
of the arrangement will be fully realized. If 
wheels were used in tho city they would soon 
wear down these pebbles, but donkey hoofs and 
flat drags make no impression upon them. 

‘The governor's castle is a large, clumsy struc- 
tare near the landing, and forms barracks also 
for the battalion of infantry and artillery men 
which the Portuguese government keep under 
arms upon the island. It is agloomy and Moor- 
ish looking structure, and there are some dark 
stories told about oppression ond. intrigue and 
crime that have been practised bencath its strong 
bomb proof walls. A kindred structure to the 
castle is that of the Francisean convent, about 
as cold and dreary a building as ean bs found per- 
haps the world over. In one of its wings'is a 
chamber, the walls and ceiling of which are form- 
ed, or covered, entirely with human skulls and 
thigh-bones! If this is not as senseless and revolt- 
ing an idea as ever the dark ages were guilty of, 
then I am in error. In contrast to the governor’s 
castle, and the dull old cathedral, and the cold, 
austere, Franciscan convent, is the pleasant and 
rational-looking English church in the suburbs of 
the city, surrounded by lovely scenery and thick 
groves, and pleasant gardens, fragrant and bean- 
tifal with flowers. 

To my mind, this is the proper kind of associ- 
ations to gather round a temple reared to our 
‘Maker. All that God has revealed tous of him- 
self through the medium of nature, is bright, and 
peaceful, and happy. Then why not conduct 
the homage which we pay to him in a cheerful, 
rational and happy spirit? I think it would be 
no loss to any one should that wing of the Fran- 
ciscan convent which contains the odious apart- 
ment apparently constructed from the pilferings 
of a grave-yard, catch fire and vanish into the 
air. Nor do I believe such an accident would 
particularly trouble the nuns or priests, for they 
nearly all, as Ihinted in a former number, are 
engaged in secular affairs. Such nuns! They 
remind you of exhumed mummies all dried and 
shrivelled as they are, with age and want of 
good living and good cheer. 

have been much interested in watching the 
process of making the wine—it is a very simple 
affair, after all. ‘The grapes are gathered from the 
vines in large baskets, brought to the large wood- 
en vats and thrown in, pressed first by the fect 
of peasants, who trample about on them, and 
afterward the juice is further expressed by plac- 
ing heayy weights upon wooden forms laid upon 
the grapes in the vats. The proprietor, who 
eases the vineyard to the grower, and the col- 
Iector of taxes for the crown, are both present, 
the latter taking out one tenth of the whole juice, 
the remainder being equally divided between the 
Jandlord and the tenant. Each takes with him 
‘a sufficient number of porters with empty sheep- 
skins, in which to bring away their respective 
shares to the cellars of the English merchants in 
the city, who have extensive vats and other 
preparations for carrying the wine through its 
various stages bf fermentation, ripening, put 
ting up into pipes, ete., for the purpose of ship- 
ment. Thongh the Madeira wine is naturally 
quite strong, yet a little brandy is always added 
to it when first taken from the vats, and placed 
in the casks, and a second portion is mixed with 
it before shipping it. 

I believe the strongest temperance lecture 
which could be given against the use of this 
famous and favorite wine, would bein the shape 
of seeing its manufacture. Since I beheld those 
diry, altered unpaid islanders, tread- 

ing with their bare feet the juice from the grapes 
after they had been placed in the yats, and have 
realized the fact that these natives are almost 
universally affected with a teasing humor, that 
they seem to delight in filth, and that the whole 
process of wine-making is a most revolting one 
to all our ideas of eleantiness, I could not touch 
th wine to my lips. Bat not so with many « 
dainty mouth and many w refined palate in 
Cheistendom. Lange prices are paid and Yhe 
wine is hoarded and sipped with infinite relish, 
‘The truth is, it will not answer to look minutely 







































































































































































































for the palate. ‘The famons sausages which are 
exported to all parts of the world from Boulogne, 
would not be eaten by the poor workmen who 
labor in the factories where the meat is prepared. 

‘The fruit market of Funchal exhibits a great 
variety and abundance. The spot devoted to 
this purpose is situated in a noble grove of palm 
trees, which lift their tufted heads gracefully over 
the place. Here may be found, besides all the 
ordinary fruits and garden vegetablesof Southern 
Europe, oranges, lemons, green figs, grapes,pome- 
graantes, water melons, bananas, guavas, custard 
apples, the cape gooseberry and others. ‘Think 
of this delightful array of fresh, juicy and ripe 
fruits in so even a temperature as that of Ma- 
deira, and you will begin at once to realize that 
you have all or nearly all the fruits of the tropics, 
without the burning heat and enervating languor 
‘of the West Indies. I think the most enticing 
fruit market I have ever chanced to visit is that 
of Funchal ; though I have eaten the rose apple 
of Havana, fresh from the panniers of the Mon- 
teros, yet this island of the North Atlantic pro- 
duces the finest fruit. 

Funchal has its beggars—what place Ims not ? 

But they are by no means very abundant, and 
are quite modest and reasonable in their de- 
mands, and readily satisfied with the smallest 
pittance that will buy their bread. ‘The late ca- 
lamity of failing crops has, however, increased the 
number of this class of the population—indeed 
at one time famine seemed to stare both rich and 
poor in the fuee. As usual, America was ready 
at the call of humanity ; she came to the resene 
with wholesome food, just as she did for Ireland 
not long ago, turning a grim ship of war into a 
messenger of peace. You may rely upon it, the 
people here reverence the name of the Great 
Western Republic, the home of liberty, and en- 
terprise, and liberal principles, and generous 
hearts! Itis an enviable fame that the stars and 
stripes have won and now sustain among the 
nations of the globe, a name that her children 
may be proud to bear. To bean American is a 
passport all oyer Christendom. Let each Amer- 
ican,then, so conduct himself abroad as to do his 
nation honor. 

Before closing this brief series of articles upon 
the Island of Madeira, let me say a word to in- 
valids concerning this place as aresort for health, 
for nine-tenths of those who come hither are in- 
vyalids. Persons suffering under chronic pul- 
monary complaints have frequently derived much 
benefit from a yoyage to Madeira, as have also 
great numbers of persons who are victims of 
dyspepsia. The efficacy of the climate, how- 
ever, in eases of confirmed consumption has 
been very much exaggerated. It may, indeed, 
lengthen life for a time, and indeed has doubtless 
done so, but for the last half century vast num- 
bers have been hurried off to this island, of whose 
recovery no reasonable hope could be entertained, 
simply to lay their bones in the burial ground of 
Funchal. Invalids should not attempt the voyage 
before the middle of June, nor later than the 
end of September. Spring is a trying season, 
‘owing to the prevalence of the northeast winds, 
and October is the first month of the rainy sea- 
son of autumn. 

‘My brief stay on the island attached me to it, 
and to the few kind friends we met here ; and I 
confess to a little sorrow when they pointed out 
tome the English packet that had come to an- 
chor in the roadstead, and in which we were to 
return to Liverpool. .A day was still left to me, 
and this improved by remaining in the saddle 
nearly all the tim®, with my patent attendant, 
hanging, after the curious fashion of this island, at 
my horse’s tail, and never tiring, though I went 
fally a score of miles inland and back, bringing 
with me a choice bouquet culled from the road- 
side, and in which were a score of such dainty 
flowers as would render choice collection of the 
like ina European hothouse. Such fragrant 
heliotropes, such pure white japonicas, such rich 
scented rose geraniums, such gaudy colored 
violets, exhaling all together such captivating 
sweetness, that it would seem that nothing le: 
than fairy fingers could have tended them from 
their first springing into life and beauty. 

‘The next morning, by means of those cun- 
ningly managed surf boats, we were placed on 
board the homeward bound packet, the windlass 
was manned, the seamen chanted the ye ho, the 
anchor was soon “ stowed,” the regular sails and 
studding sails sot, and before noon Madeira had 
fuded away in the dim distance like a dream. 

=o 

















[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
IT IS NOT STRANGE. 





[BY DR. CHARLES ROBBINS. 





If spring's warm righs and genial san 

Bid leebergs move, and frost-mounts run, 

This cold, dead, drenry-looking earth 

Spring forth as from n second birth. 

Bhrabs to pnt on their robes of sheen, 

Of rich, yet ever-varying green ; 

‘Then load the air with sweet perfume 

From their own, many-tinted bloom. 

Tt is not strange, when woman pours 

Her sunshine on those hearts of ours, 

‘That man, heart-cold with business, now, 

Of forlorn glance and thoughtful brow, 

‘Should ‘spire to make the solemn vow, 

‘And feel youth's years.are on him now! 

Singing in faney’s duleet strains 

(Of jays and jewels that femain ; 

Fearing no shadows from afar, 

With his new, bright, and guiding stax. 
+e 


TOBACCO AT THE NORTH. 


‘The culture of the weed in Connectient is be- 
coming extensive and profitable, In many of 
the river towns, tobacco is the principal crop 
grown, In order to promote its culture, a com- 
pimy has been formed in Hartford, with a capital 
‘of $250,000, for the purpose of opening a To- 
bacco Inspection Warehouse in that city, to be 
governed by a large board of directors, president, 
etc., representing the various tobacco growing 
districts, ‘The capital invested to be used to buy 
or advance on crops in growth; and the com- 
pany is to provide suitable warehouses in which 
to pack, inapect and store the erops that may be 
consigned to them; to keep the same insured, 
and hold sill fally ‘cured, then to sell and pay 
over the net proceeds to The owners. ‘The 
tobacco crop is an exhausting one, and the soil 
employed in its culture, shortly ‘loses all its 
vital life and power.—Scientific American. 














[Written for The Fing of our Union.) 
NEVERMORE. 


BY J. t. FaNTON. 
Cold and lonely’s the round, “we may meet nevermore!” 
With a fond, weleome smile, as we dd ones of yore; 
For the btar that enlivened in darkness hath set, 
And despondence and grlef in my bosom have met. 


And the fuiry-like dream which thy gentleness wore 
Round the heart aye confiding in friendship and love, 
Hath dlssolved quite away in that parting farewell, 
And relapsed into silence too mournful to tell. 


And the vision of light which seemed almost divine, 
As enraptured I gazed on that thie brow of thine; 
Hath departed for aye—the enchantment is o'er, 
‘Aud my heart sinks in sadness, to rise nevermore. 


Nevermore, as in life's spring, we'll wander at will, 

By the bright, flowery mead, and the murmuring rill; 

For the smile of affection hath fided away 

‘Till the flowers appear withered, where once they seemed 
ey: 





Yet a beaeon appears, shining out through the gloom, 
Shedding light o'er the pathway that leads to the tomb; 
‘Ani awakens a hope, that when life's caret are o'er, 
We may meet with the jast—meet to part nevermore, 











[Went ae Fg of ur Uae 
THE COLONEL’S BARGAIN: 
—on,— 


TURNING THE TABLES ON 'EM. 





‘Tux following veritable story is told upon the 
authority of an old hand at the business, and bas 
the merit of being an actual occurrence, penned 
without exaggeration, 


Colonel T—, of M—, is well-known 
throughout New England, by all the horse and 
cattle breeders that are worth knowing at all, 
here. He has at his tongue’s end the rea! history, 
origin and pedigree of the Morgans, the Mes- 
sengers, the Eclipses, and their children’s ehil- 
dren, down to the very latest generation ; and if 
you would know precisely what is meant by a 
Short-horn, a Devon, or an Alderney—a South 
Down, or a Leicester—a Suffolk, or a Mackay, 
Colonel T— can inform you, for the asking; 
and you may safely trust his assertion, In horse- 
flesh, he is especially au fait; and-when hemakes 
n purchase in this way, he knows pretty nearly 
what he buys. 

Hard by the outskirts of the colonel’s farm 
(many years since), there stood a small public 
house, at which, from time to time, there con- 
gregated certain drovers and horsemen, on the 
way to or from Vermont or New Hampshire, 
towards the city, with their cattle and colts. 
‘The colonel would often halt here, om his road 
home, and examine the animals en route to the 
stall or the shambles. And here, too, oecasion- 
ally, he met with what he deemed a good bar- 
gain ; a little affair that “he was rarely wont to 
lose sight of. 

__ Upon one occasion, while he stopped tempo- 
rarily at the old tavern mentioned, the usual 
coterie of jockeys and cattle-men were present, 
and a forlorn-looking countryman led up a more 
forlorn-looking beast that he called a horse—and 
which he said he desired to sell. 





A roar of derision burst from the crowd as- 
sembled around the old tavern-steps, at this 
seemingly honest announcement of the dust- 
covered stranger; and the jibes that followed 
‘at the traveller’s expense, from the lips of the 
knowing ones, were neither few nor sparing in 
their abusive tenor. ‘The owner of the unfor- 
tunate looking brute bore the jeers of the crowd 
most meekly, and without a smile or a syllable 
of retaliation. 

“He's a good cretar, of the kind,” ventured 
the man, slowly—“ good, afore oxen and that 
like ; and he can go, some, too.”” 

“ Go, where?” queried one. 

“To the dogs, pretty soon,” added another. 

“He haint but one eye,” suggested atl 
looker-on, who suddenly made this discovery. 

“Knocked clean out!” exclaimed a fourth 
man, “How dh 

“T danno,” repl 
most unsaleable piece of property. 











‘Then was heard another shout of laughter 
from the multitude, at the presumption of the 
stranger, in attempting to dispose of such a 
horse. 

“Young enough, at any rate,” remarked the 
colonel, at last, who had not been an idle specta- 
tor of what was transpiring. “Young enough, 
stout limbed, high withers, good muscle—but 
rather thin in flesh.” 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the boys, “e's got the 
colonel in tow. Pat it to him, old boy! Now 
let's see the colonel trade. O, he’s a beautiful 
animal, truly. “See him! See the colonel on 
his back, too! Ha, ha! But this is a joke, to 
be sare !”” 

While the jockies thus amused themselves, 
the colonel rode the beast down the road a piece, 
examined his limbs, found his gait good, and— 
notwithstanding the entire loss of one of his 
eyes—he determined to buy the animal, which he 
saw was not over seven years old. 

Ere he comes, ag’in,” screamed the fore- 
most of the deriders, at the top of his voice. 
“Sec, the way the critter puts his hind foot 
down !” and then another haw-haw resounded, 
1s the colonel halted at the door and dismounted. 

“ How d’you like him?” asked this determin- 
ed wag. “Better with a saddle, I reckon,” he 
continued, measuring his back-bone; “lord! 
what a ridge!” 

“What do you ask for the horse ”” inquired 
the colonel, of the owner. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” yelled Thompson, again, un- 
“able to contain himself. “ Why, the colonel’s 
going to trade, Hear him, boys. Hear him!” 

“Yd sell the ereetur cheap,” said the man, 
modestly ; “for fodder's high, an’ I'm out of 
money consid’rable.”” 

“Fodder,” said Thompson, “why, you don’t 
pertend that that crab has had anything to eat, 
Intely, do yer?” 



































«What is your price 2” again asked the col- 





onel, without paying the slightest attention to 
the passing jokes. 

“Wall, I'll sell the hoss fer fourteen dollars 
cash down, He’s wuth more, but— 

“Tt take him,” said the colonel, blandly; 
and the man disappeared with the money, at 








once. 

“Fourteen dollars! Capital!” _ shouted 
‘Thompson—" This is the best thing I've seen 
for many a day, ‘The colonel’s got him—four- 
teen dollars, cash down—burrah !” 

“You'll sce a better thing than this, my boy, 
suggested the colonel, good-naturedly,” if you 
live long enough. Wait a bit.” 

“Hear him! Hear the colonel! Fourteen— 
ha, ha!” and with this final explosion, Thomp- 
son staggered back into the tavern, to “ wet his 
tle.” 

The horse was dark bay, bob-tailed, and his 
hairy coat gave little evidence that the cury- 
comb had been near his skin of late. But the 
colonel hitched him to his gi and drove off 
amid the shouts of the lookers-on—Thompson 
shouting by far the londest, as the little party 
disappeared. For many days, this sale was the 
standing joke at the old tavern; and Thompson 
lost no opportunity to rally the colonel upon his 
purchase of so valuable a beast. 





























Some six or seven months after this event, a 
dozen or so of the crowd described were again 
assembled on the old tavern piazza, with 'Thomp- 
son as the principal haranguer, as usual, when 
their attention was arrested by the action of a 
splendid horse that came dashing up toward the 
tavern door, 

“By Jove!” 
a good one, anyhow!” 

‘And so he was, to be sure. ‘There was no 
mistaking this animal’s mettle, His step was 
high and stately, his mane and silky sprig-tail 
glistened in the sun, his clean fetlocks and bril- 
liant coat showed careful grooming; and his 
bright eyes and distended nostrils evinced the 
animal of spirit and stamina. 

“ How are 








claimed ‘Thompson, “ there’s 


















, gentlemen,” said the rider, as 
he passed quickly by the doorway—* good morn- 
ing, Thompson,” and away went Colonel T—, 
in gallant style, at a spanking rate, towards the 
city. Half an hour afterwards he returned, how- 
ever; and dismounting before the tavern-porch, 
his beautiful horse was the admiration of every 
one present. 

“Where d’you get him ?” infjuired Thomp- 
son. 

« Just from the country,” replied the: colonel. 














“ Came in yester 

“For sale, colonel 2” 

“No, no, That is, T rould sell him—but you 
don’t want such a horse, Thompson, surely.”” 

“And why not ?” 

“Too fiery, too spunky for you, Thompson.” 

‘This wouldn’t answer for the braggart, at all 
and he determined to haye the horse, forthwith. 

“ Sound, I s’pose, colonel 2” 

“I don’t offer him for sale, Thompson. He 
suits me, I bought him without warranty, and if 
Teel, I give none, If he leaves me, I must 
have two hundred dollars for him.” 

‘Thompson looked at his teeth, turned up his 
fect, handled his joints, examined his eyes, his 
chest and his flanks, and said : 

“Colonel, is that your lowest price 

“Thompson, I never have two prices on the 
same animal, you know.” 

“Then I'll buy him, colonel—I'l buy him.” 

“ He is your horse, at two hundred dollars,” 
added the colonel, passing the bridle to the pur- 
chaser. 

‘The money was counted out, the colonel gave 
‘Thompson a bill of sale, and the bystanders did 
not hesitate, with one voice, to declare that he 
was as “cheap as broom for sixpence.”” 

“A pretty good horse is ‘ Glass Eye.’ A pret- 
ty good kind of a horse,” remarked the colonel, 
quietly, thrusting his fingers into his capacious 
buff vest-pocket. 

“ What did you call him ?” asked Thompson, 
Glass Eye.” 

“Funny name,” responded Thompson—rather 
inclined to ‘smell a mice.” 

“ Rare name,” continu: 
appropriate, do you see?” 




















the colonel ; ‘but 





Now, Thompson didn’t “see” at all; and he 
didn’t really want to, cither. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” added the’ colonel. 
“You will remember that hinted to you, some 
months since, when [bought the fourteen dollar 
and 


horse, at which you were so much amu 
which you then declared was the best thing 
had seen for a long time—‘ that, if you lived 
long enough, you would sce something better 
than that.” Recolleet ?” 

“Yes, yes. But what has that to do with 
this horst’s name, pray ?” 
That one-eyed horse was mine. 
This one-cyed horse is yours; understand, 
now 7” 

“Yl be hanged if I do, colonel! For this 
horse I’ve now bought of you here, has two eyes, 
certain, as good as yours or mine.” 

















“Imitation, Thompson,” continued the col 
onel, taking a quarter from his pocket, and tap- 
ping its edge briskly upon the horse’s right eye ! 
“Imitation. Very good, to be sure—but col- 
ored glass, only; as you see, I had it made 
and inserted in Boston! Exact match, isn’t, 
Thompson? Just as good, no doubt, but hard- 
If so serviceable to the horse, perhaps, as the 
other! You perceive that the natural dampness 
of the eyelid keeps the surface of this glass eye- 
ball constantly polished. And when—” 

“That'll do, colonel,” mattered ‘Thompson, 
asa perfect yell of delight went up from the 
crowd.“ What'll you drink ?” 

“Nothing, I thank you. I drink only spark- 
ling cold water, sir—strait from the well, I 
breakfust the year round by candlelight, walk 
five or ten miles, daily, eat judiciously, goto bed 
early, sleep soundly, and am always ready for a 
horse-trade.”” 

“I think you are, colonel.” 

“Keep ‘Glass Eye,’ Thompson, npon my re- 
commendation. I saw that he was a good one, 
when I bought him, I know he is a ood one, 
now. Youhave paid high, but you have got 




















your money's worth.”” 


" added one of the boys, “‘and a leetle 
change over!” 

‘The colonel had had the fourteen dollar nag 
well cared for, and with the artificial eye, no one 
suspected him, when he came back so changed in 
appearance. ‘Thompson kept him several years 
afterwards, and the colonel always tells the story 
of old “ Glass Lye,” with immense gusto. 





‘THE WISE BULLS OF BENARES, INDIA, 


e narrow streets were obstructed, in the 
y of the temple, with muimbers’ of the 
sacred bulls, Benares ‘swarms with these ani- 
mals, which are as great a nuisance to the place 
as the mendicant friars are to Rome. ‘They are 
knowing bulls, perfectly conscions of their sacred 
character, and. presume upon it to commit all 
sorts of depredations. ‘They are the terror of 
the dealers in fruits and vegetables, for, although 
not always exempted from blows, no one can 
stand before their horns—and these they do not 
to use, if ne to secure their end. 
es, on thei ing expeditions, the: 
ly enter the houses, march up stairs and take 
a stroll on the flat roofs, where they may be seen, 
looking down with a quiet interest on the p 
ing crowds below. From these eminences they 
take a survey of the surrounding country, 
calculate its ‘resources, and having selected 
one of the richest spots within their circle of 
vision, descend straightway and set off in a 
bee-line for the place, which they never fail 
to find, When the fields look promising on 
the other side of the Ganges, they march down 
to the river banks, and prevent any passenger 
from going on board the ferry-boats, until 
they are permitted to enter. They cross 
remain there until the supplies are exhausted, 
when they force a passage back in the same 
manner, ‘The gardens of the ents 
frequently suffer from their depredations, 
the only effectual way of guarding against 
























































































them is to yoke them at once, and keep 
them employed at hard labor for a day or 
two, which so utterly disgusts them with the 


place that they never return to it. 
affirmed that they very carefully avoi 
borhood of those butchers who 
the tables of the E 

some of their brethren disappeared 
raculous manner, after frequenting such ocalit 
ayard Taylor. 









ved that 











NEWSPAPERS, 


‘They manage things strangely about news- 
papers in London, and by reason of this man: 
agement get the ‘Times daily, for little or noth- 
ing. ‘The miodus operandi is thus described : 
You subscribe at a newspaper hall for it to be 
left for you at nine o’clock—for, say one hour. 
Panetually at ten, the person of whom you hire 
it calls, and farnishes the same number'to some 
other customer who wants itat that hour. At 
eleven o'clock, another gets it, and so on, fre- 
quently until twelve or one, and even as late as 
two P.M, Youcan have it furnished thus by 
the week, month, quarter or year. It is leit 
promptly at the hour bargained for, and you 
must expect to give it up on “sight call.” Per- 
haps you are in the middle of the Paris corre: 
pondence, or the debates, or late foreign intelli- 
gence. Itmakes no difference; you must stop 
When your honr is out, or buy an extra copy. 

Afier the city readers are through with the 
sheet, it is mailed off to the country. You are 
forbidden to ent the paper, and if it’becomes dé- 
fuced must pay for it. In Liverpool, well-to- 
do people will club, for one copy of the daily 
‘Times, and a phlegmatic John Bull will read the 
paper the day after his neighbor, for years, per- 
feetly satisfied tovexist one day behind the times. 
In America every man has, or onght to have, his 
own paper, It inst come to him fresh and un- 
touched. He reads it thoronghily, and it becomes 
part of his existence, He talks about it, spreads 
the news, and is proud of its suecess. | Thus a 
fair field of competition is created. A paper of 
merit and enterprise is sure of success, for every 
subscriber is x , talking, walking adver 
tisement and special agent—N. O. Crescent. 

















































































MRS. PARTINGTON, 


“Lientenant General Bill,” said Ike, looking 


up from the paper, with a'pnzzled expression 
of counten: ho’s that, 1’ like to _know.”” 
Tr was at the time of the discussion upon estab- 
lishing thelientenant generalship asasort ofbeau- 
tiful embellishment to the United States military 
system, “I'm sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Partington, laying down her knitting work and 
looking at him over the top of her spees; read 
on, and see if you can’t get his other name.” 
“There aint nobody here that’s said anything 
about but General Scott, and his name isn’t Bill 






















Paul had n 
hung up. 

don’t give his nam 
can it be?” and she looked as puzzled as a les- 
son in algebra “Ihave got it,” said she, sud- 
denly illuminating like « friction match, “tis 
General Bill down to Salem, where we got the 
russet apples last fall, Isaac.” And a smile 
sweet as a haymow accompanied the remark. 
Tke was well satistied with the explanation, and 
punched his jackknif away up to the hilt in the 
pine table as he thought ‘of the chance of his 
good time down there next year.— Boston Post. 











EVER BEEN WAXINATED? 


‘There was much puzzling of strange voters at 
the polls. At one of them a new comer of a 
Patlinder presented himself to exervise his 

He was shrowdly suspected of not 





right” by a man who winked at a 


* challenger,” 
“ Are you 
“Yes,  waas. 
“When?” 

‘A spell ngo—an’ moro.” 
« How long have you live 
“ Anan?” 

“How long haye you lived here?” 
“ Goin’ on eight months.” 
His consecutive answers proved satisfactory to 


who ‘thus then” interposed : 
ruralized ?” 








in the country ?” 





the inspectors, and he was advancing to the polls“ 


to deposit his vote, when a wag with a face as 
“clerical” as Holland's, the inimitable come- 
dian, planted himself before him, and in an 
under tone, but ina very significant manner, 
said 

“Pat, ’'m 
ever been wa 

“Tnever was! 

“Then you can’t vote! It’s a bigamy—States’ 
Prison!” 

And tho incipient voter was led off like a 
lamb.—New York Picayine. 

















Remain pure, 0, my chil! pure of every 
fault, and of all bad knowledge, the uN 
with its white blossom, as the dove on the leafy 
branches, Remain good and virtuons, that thy 
celestial Father may love to bend his eyes upon 
thee. Remain noble and true, that thy thoughts 
may be like the perfume of the rose, thy love 
like the light of the sun, thy life Iike an evoning 
hour, like the melody of a-distant instrament.— 











Leopold Scheffer. 
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POMPE 


More than seventeen hundred years ago two 
cities of the Roman empire, in the neighborhood 
of Naples, were suddenly destroyed by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, that formidable giant which 
frowns over the vineland of western Italy, like 
the grim skeleton which presided at the Egyptian 
feasts—a veiled but ever present image of death. 
Herculaneum was buried in a mass of lava and 
fused rock ; Pompeii was buried in ashes, noth- 
ing but a desolate plain remaining of what was 
the busy home of men, the theatre of pleasure, 
the abode of luxury, art and thoughtless. sensu- 
‘ousness. Sixteen centuries elapsed, and no trace 
‘of Pompeii remained upon the earth, when a 
chance excavation led to the discovery of traces 
of the buried city of the dead. Since that time 
researches have been made, and are continued, 
bringing to light daily, more and more of the 
buried treasures of the past. 

‘There is something singularly captivating 
and wildly fascinating to the imagination, in the 
sudden withdrawal of a veil that has for ages 
shrouded the face of mysterious antiquit 
other cities of old the progress of time has been 
marked and chronicled from generation to gen- 
eration, the antique has gradually merged into 
the modern, and we easily trace the successive 
steps of the transition. But this city of Pom- 
pedi was suddenly stricken out of the world and 
embalmed and buried; no eye for ages dwelt 
upon its features, and when it was exhumed, it 
rosé in all its freshnese—a city of the unburied 
dead—yet fresh and fair asa city of the living. 
Horo was the rich man stricken at his banquet 
table, the miser with his bags of gold in his grasp, 
the slave at his task, rich and poor, young and 
old, vigorous manhood and blooming womanhood. 

‘The traveller, versed in the antiquities of Italy, 
and prepared for his visit bya study of those 
at Rome, as he treads the silent strects of Pom- 
peii, requires bat little exertion of the imagina- 
tion, to fancy thar he bebolds the effects of an 
aceident of yesterday. On the walls of the 
houses, he beholds colors fresh as if just laid on 
by the artist’s hand—shops that look as if just 
forsaken by their keepers and customers ; tem- 
ples seemingly just deserted by the prieste— 
toilets just abandoned by the city belle! Pom- 
pedi was not agreat city, butit was a city of great 
elegance and refinement, Its streets were nur- 
row, und its buildings on a small scale; but all 
of its remains are exquisitely artistic. Tt appears 
to have been essentially Greck in its spirit; re- 
fined, luxurions—the home of a pleasure-loving 
people. 

We can fancy the inhabitants much like the 
Parisians of to-day ; that they were passionately 
fond of amusements is proved by their theatres, 
and amphitheatres; when the people listened to 
the productions of the tragic and comic pocts, 
and witnessed the death straggles of the gladia- 
tors. In one brief, wild space of terror, the life 
of this brilliant city was extinguished. The 
throng gazing upon the death throes of the com- 
batants, were themsclves suddenly dashed out 
of existence ; the reveller dropped the uplifted 
wine-cup in a vain attempt to fly from the ban- 
quet hall ; where, perhaps, he has just repeated 
sportively the Egyptian sentiment “ Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow thou shalt die.” 

In that awful hour God said: “ Let there be 
darkness!” and the elements obeyed him. In 
all history there is no record so mournful as 
this ; and until the end of time the fate of Pompeii, 
amid the changes of existence, will arrest atten- 
tion, and breathe a mournful lesson from the past. 





























Usirep Srares Navy.—The principal navy 
yards in the United States are all very quiet. 
Forty men were discharged from the Charles- 
town navy yard last week, and very little is 
going on, either at this station or at Norfolk. 
‘Their appearance is in strong contrast with the 
European naval stations, where the utmost ac- 
tivity prevails, in preparation for a straggle. 








Exronratioss or Brrapsturrs. — The 
Courier and Enquirer says that “since Septem- 
ber Ist, there have been exported to Europe 
alone, from this country, 1,100,000 barrels flour ; 
4,750,000 bashels wheat ; and 650,000 @orn.”” 
st feet ett 
Somermixe New.—A Frenchman has invent- 
eda kind of paper made from gutta percha, 
which is considered to be superior to all other 


kinds for lithographs and engravings. 
praia tanta: 


Tewrrraxce Movemext.—A_ stringent 
prohibivory liquor law has been introduced in 
the Legislature of Wisconsin, 

pean =» 

Scanoe Arricts:—Gratitude is a feature 

much admired, but rarely to be seen, 




















A CUNNING ROGUE. 

'A few days since, our city police arrested one 
‘of a numerous class of rogues who infest our 
large cities. People in the country who Jead 
quiet and peaceable lives, knowing every person 
whom they mect, and rarcly coming in contact 
with the busy world, as seen through the phases 
of city life, are blissfally ignorant of the cunning 
of dishonesty, and the adroitness of thorongh- 
bred rogues. ‘The particular “case” to which 
we wish to refer, is the following: A gold wateh 
and some money having been stolen from) & 
house in East Boston, the police were informed 
of the fact, and arrested an individual at the 
National House, on suspicion of his being the 
thief, Upon being brought to the police office 
he proved to be a rogue who had been named 
on the police books the “ Confidence Man,” an 
individual that has been “doing” a number of 
our first men out of sums of money varying 
from $1 to $20, He has been arrested three or 
four times for obtaining money by false repre- 
sentations to different parties on whom he called, 
but was allowed to depart on his promise to 
leave the city. 

In one of his pockets was found a list of more 
than three hundred names, copied from the list 
of the rich men of the tity, published by Mr. 
Eastburn. He admitted that he had obtained 
somp $300 from different gentlemen named in 
the catalogue. He kept close quarters during 
the day, and in the evening would visit some 
person whom he selected for a “victim,” and by 
reciting a plausible and pathetic story, endeavor 
to effect a loan of a small sum from their boun- 
teous supply, until such time as he would be 
able to refund it, His list is quite a curiosity, 
as several of the names thereon are those of legal 
gentlemen, and admonitory side notes remind 
the reader that “wool” can’t be very easily 
“pulled over their eyes.” ‘The persons visited 
have a hand placed before their names, and from 
the great number of these marks on the list it is 
safe to inferthat nearly all the “rich ”” men were 
politely requested to supply the pressing wants 
of the arrested party, who has given his name as 
George Frame alias Currier, alias Carre, alias 
William Stobaugh, with other applications too 
numerous to mention. He was committed for 


future examination. 


COMMENDABLE. 

Mr. Edward Harris, a large woolen manufac- 
turer in Woonsocket, R. I, in order to encour- 
age persons in his employ to save and put at in- 
terest a portion of their earnings against a day 
of sickness and want, offers to the twenty-five 
persons who shall save the largest per cent. of 
their earnings, during the year, a premium of 
twenty-five dollars ; and to the twenty-five per- 
sons who shall save the next largest per cent., 
ten dollars. Mr, Harris has long been noted 
for his sympathy with those in his employ, and 
this liberal offer is only an additional evidence of 
his interest in their welfare, Mr. Harris’s charity 
or Benevolence is of that wise and judicious, 
thongh rather rare kind, which helps others by 
encouraging or enabling them to help themselves. 

+ __. 

Insane Asyiua at Tavyrox.—We learn 
from the New Bedford Standard that this new 
and elegant building was delivered by the com- 
missioners who had charge of its erection, into 
the hands of the trustees on ‘Thursdiy, 2d ult. 
‘The building now only requires to be supplied 
with furniture, to be ready for the reception of 
patients. It will probably be opened about the 
first of April. ‘The entire cost of construction 
has not exceeded $150,000. Dr. Choate, for 
merly of Ipswich, has, it is said, been appointed 
superintendent. 

ee 

Cartrorsta.—The letters from California 
speak of the terribly depressed condition of 
business im San Francisco, Entire cargoes were 
disposed of to pay for their freight, storage and 
commission, Goods have been sent forward 
vastly beyond the requirements of the country, 
and the consequence is that there is no sale, or 
at least no sale that realizes anything for the 
shipper 









































Dr. Hamaensuey’s Grewastox.—We are 
pleased to learn that this gentlemanly and ac- 
complished teacher of gymnastics enjoys the 
full confidence of our citizens, and that his classes 
are filled by children of our most respectable 
people. The Doctor attends personally to his 


ey —__ +202 + —____—_ 

Wax iv re East.—The Turks bear them- 
selves bravely and give the Russians immense 
trouble. They permit their invaders no rest 
night nor day, falling upon them in small de- 
tachments, and cutting them up fearfully. 
Nicholas, with all his boasted strength, will find 
the game of war with the sultan no boy’s play. 








Be cavrrows.—A young lady residing in 
Lambeth, lately lost her life ky taking mercurial 
worm lozenges. At the inquest, Dr. Humble, 
who attended the deceased, said if there was one 
thing more dangerous than another, it was tak- 
ing calomel in the shape of a lozenge. 

Inprasarouis.—It is said that sixty trains 
of cars per day arrive and depart from Indian- 
apolis, Ia. Only think of that—sixty trains per 
ina town of only fifteen thousand inhabi- 











Carrrar.—Winchell tells @ good story of a 
boy on a railroad who imitated the whistle of a 
locomotive so clearly that the enginecr had to 
get down and switch him off the track, 

anne ee 


Poor Feiiow A Western paper, speak- 
ing of a man who died in the most abject pover- 
ty and neglect, said that “he died without the 
aid of a physician.” 

ore+ 

Boors axp Suoxs.—The number of cases of 
boots and shoes cleared at the custom house in 
Boston, since January 1, is 40,876. . 

Exrenrexcer—Punch says, women dislike 
talkutive men ; they know how it's done. 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

‘All the dogs seem to be running mad lately, 
Look out for them. 

‘The citizens of Barnstable, Mass., are apply- 
ing for acustom house there. 

‘They are ugitating the subject of the Maine 
liquor law in Australia. 

Tt is said that Ex-Pre 
to be married. Why not? 

Mike Walsh is making himself particularly 
conspicuous at Washington. 

Camphene and burning fluid murders are as 
numerous as ever, we observe. 

Some of the Boston ministers are preaching 
regular political sermons every Sabbath! 

Miss Emeline Wyman hung herself the other 
day at Cavendish, Vt. Cause, disappointed love. 

‘Aman named Beach was cowhided a few 
days since in Washington, by two women. 

‘The seat of government for the State of Geor- 
gin is to be removed to Macon. 

‘We have had fourteen Presidents in the course 
of fifty-seven years, 

Goy. Washburn and Lt, Governor Plunket of 
this State, are both fifty-four years old. 

Flour dealers have been detected in selling 
short weight, lately. 

Miami, Missouri, has lately been nearly de- 
stroyed by a raging fire. 

Large arrangements are being made for em- 
igrants to Liberia, this year. 
the Roman States are suffering great searcity 
of food, especially at Fanenza and Ravenna, 

Thirty-seven years ago, flour in Baltimore sold 
at $13,75 per barrel. 

‘The total Turkish foree in Asia is estimated 
at 83,000 men. 

‘The Oregon Spectator estimates the popula- 
tion of the territory at 40,000. 

‘The present population of the village of Brat- 
tleboro’, is 2561. 

Liberality and generosity of feeling are the 
surest tests of a gentleman, 

‘The Battery enlargement in New York is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

In 1820 the population of St. Louis was 4123; 
in 1852, 94,000. 

A large and, splendid ‘Town Hall has been 
recently erected in Greenfield, Mass. 

Doctor Speer of Mellonville,- Florida, has 
raised 20,000 lemons from 250 trees. 

Professor Anderson is lecturing in Edinburg, 
Scotland, on table rapping, 

Why is the inside of everything unintelligi- 
ble? Because we can’t make it out. 

IRON MANUFACTURES, 

‘The manufacture of iron in the world is divid- 
ed as follows by the London Chronicle:—In 
Great Britain, 2,580,000 tons; United States, 
400,000; France, 348,000; Russia, 189,000 ; 
Austria, 160,800 ; Sweden, 192,500; Prussia, 
112,000; making a total of 3,723,300 tons of 
iron manufactured annually. In 1850 there were 
450 iron furnaces in Great Britain, and of the 
2,280,000 tons which thee produced, about 
809,000 were exported. In 1796 but 125,000 
tons were manufactured in Great Britain, and the 
total exports were about 408 tons. During the 
ten months ending November 5, 1853, Great 
Britain exported $75,000,000 worth of iron, and 
by far the largest portion of this enormous mass 
of exports was taken by the United States. Of 
pig iron the United States received 57,000 tons, 
and Holland, which comes next upon the list, 
took 13,000. Of bar, bolt and rod iron, the 
United States took 263,530 tons, or nearly six 
times as much as Canada, which received the 
next largest amount, 





lent Fillmore is about 























As orp Sovpren—Marshal Viscount Be- 
resford, famous for his military exploits, died 
recently. He was the illegitimate son of the 
first Marquis of Waterford ; and being born in 
779, was consequently 84 years old. He serv- 
ed at Toulon, when Bonaparte gained his first 
laurels ; but his chief distinction rests upon his 
services in Spain. Like the soldiers of our own 
Revolation, all the old war-searred veterans who 
figured during the career of Napoleon, are fast 
leaving the stage of 








Venr coon.—A lawyer was once pleading a 
case that brought tears into the jurors’ eyes, and 
every one gave up the case as gone for the 
plaintiff. But the opposing counsel rose and 
May it please the court—I do not pro- 
pose in this case to bore for water, but—" here 
the tears were suddenly dried, langhter ensued, 
the ridiculousness of the ease exposed, and 
the defendant got clear. 








Worrn xewewnertve—A writer says— 
and, as a general rule, he is right—that “to give 
alms to an unknown beggar in the street, may 
appear a humane, or, at least, a harmless act. 
But traced to its consequences in a vagabond 
mendicant population, preying upon the prop- 
erty and disturbing the peace of the community, 
it is a flagrant social offence. 








Wuatens ar rie Saxpwicn Istaxps.— 
Between August and December the Sandwich 
Islands were visited by a large fleet of whalers, 
amounting to over two hundred and fifty ships, 
laden with 359,795 barrels of whale, and 20,857 
barrels of sperm oil, and three and one quarter 
millions of pounds of bone. 

Se 
Proree Dawacrs.—Mrs. A. West has 
recovered $35 damages, of a liquor seller 
named Henry Martin—under the Indiana law— 
at Brookville, for selling her husband liquor, 80 
as to intoxicate. 

Stvoutar Tasre.—Raw flesh is still eaten 
in Abyssinia; and Mr. Parkyns, the most recent 
traveller in that country, pronounces it good 
when eaten warm from the animal. 

+ 

Deronamte.—St. Genevieve, Missouri, con- 
tains a population of twelve bundred inhabit- 
ants, and is without a school. 

3 Sob nie catty, 

Bap.—In one county in Indians, there were 
Intely 22 applicants for divoree at one time. 




















GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents 


‘The more Haste the leet Bed,” « 8 
M. % Beasaes: : senha 

‘Te Mam Trap at Asha,” a tory, by. 7.8. ARTHOR. 

‘The Teo Choices: 8 Story for “Apple 
my C. Boupicx. i sinenaigl eles 

"\Biorles of Gods and Goddetso” No, b, by Bete 
nixon 

“Darkness,” toes, by Rev. HD. T. Weneri, 

“The Nenper," verve, by ons Canta 

ie 

“Heart a 















ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We present in thie numter, an engraving appropriate 
to, the" rawon, representing the Farmer's work or 


A view of the Egyptinn Museum, at Paris, in France. 


A representation of the Michigan Great Central Rall- 
roail Depot at Detroit. 


Avview of the Bourbon Royal Museo at Naples, in 
Maly. 


A portrait of Morite Retech, the celebrated German 
artint. 


An engraving representing a curious bird lately found 
in Africa, called the Balimentceps Rex, 


A large two page picture, giving at one view the Col- 
lins Fleet of New York and Liverpool Stoamers, 


A portrait of Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, one 
of the veterans of the tines of Napoleon 1 


A view of the Charity Fair, at Paris. 
A ceries of plates of Fashions appropriate to the season. 


%_* The PictoUAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
{In the United States, at six cente per copy. 


Forcign Items. 














Russia has made overtures to Denmark for the 
purchase of the island of Borubolm. 

Another famine is threatened in I 
visions are evormously high, and pri 
going upwards. 

It is said, that after the meeting of Parliament, 
a proposition will be submitted to enroll twenty 
thousand Irish militia, 

Napoleon has written an autograph letter to 
the Sultan respecting the Sinope affair, and as- 
suring Turkey of his support. 

‘There is a rise of over 20 per cent. in the 
of saltpetre, in consequence of the Engli 
ernment having recently made large purchises. 
It is said they hold nearly half the stock of the 
world. Look out for an explosion ! 

‘The Australian colonies continue to advance 
in prosperity. Althoagh the yield of the gold 
mines has somewhat fallen off, emigration con- 
tinues, and various plans were on foot to increase 

and facilitate emigration to the colonies. 

‘The French Commission for conducting the 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all N 
tions, to be opened in Paris, in May, 1855, has 
been appointed. It consists of thirty-seven mem- 
bers. ‘The President is Prince Napoleon. 

‘A curious discovery has been made near 
Jakobstad, Sweden. Some men gathering rein- 
cer-moss in the forest found a serpent-lair, from 
one to two ells under the surface, ‘The first day 
they killed 140, and the following days still more, 
so that the total number destroyed was 440. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke, the actor, is in the habit of 
dispensing his charity every Christmas to the 
poor of the locality in which he may happen to 
be sojourning, and in Belfast, where be was 
acting about a fortnight ago, he did not forget his 
practice. He distributed among the poor, unin- 
fluenced by any sectarian feeling, one hundred 
blankets, with gifts of money. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 













































'Tis only noble to do good.—Tennyson. 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue-—Festus. 

In morality it is easier to make movement 
than to regulate it,—Malesherbes. 

© greatness! thon art a flattering dream, a 
watery bubble, lighter than the air— Tracy. 

Scandal, like a reptile crawling over a bright 
grass, leaves a trail and a stain.—Cunningham, 

‘The greatest glory of a frechorn people, is to 
transmit that freedom to their children, —Hacard. 

Happiness can be built on virtue alone, and 
must of necessity have truth for its foundation. 
—Coleridge. 

What other dungeon is so dark as one's own 
heart! What jailer £0 inexorable as one’s self! 
Hawthorne. 

In the voice of mirth there may he excitement, 
but in the tonesof mourning there is consolation, 
—W. G. Clarke. 

‘To the generous mind the heaviest debt is that 
of gratitude, when ‘tis not in our power to repay 
it —Franklin, . 

It is necessary to have a keen eye to discover 

link which separates prudence from dixsimulae 
tion. —Malesherb 

Beauty is a great gift of heaven—not for the 
purposes of female vanity; but a great gift 
for one who loves and wishes to be loyed.— 
Edgworth. 

Flattcrers of every age resemble those Afri- 
can tribes of which the credulons Pliny speaks, 
who made men, animals, and even plants peris! 
while fascinating them with praises—Jean Paul 
Faber. 



























Foker's Budget. 


‘The ready-made shoeshops only keep one ize, 
for each shoe is a foot long. 

‘The lady who “colored” with indignation 
says it is far better than rouge or vermilion. 

‘A country paper, descanting upon the merits of 
a band of music, states that it is “ par excellence. 

‘A tailor, who in skating fell through the ice, 
declared that he would never again. leave a hot 
goose for a cold duck. 

A lady at a party in town the other evening 
was asked what made her checks so unusually red, 
and she promptly replied the chaps. 

It is singular fact, that a person in India 
may be very wealthy, and in poverty at the 
same time, he having a “lack of rupees. 

A name for a brilliant superficial phi- 
Josopler-—one sho amerely toches on ha Farhad 
of things—would be “ Euxerno Prato. 

Lanty O’Hoolaghan being onone of the North 
River packets, which took fire, seated himself in 
the life boat, and was satisfied of his safer 

Crities are not satfstied with an artist’s picture 
ting hung, drawn, and quartered (In the Royal 
Academy), but they must proceed to 
ut it up. 

An ultra epicurean, who detests overdone 
cookery, says, that the. proper way 10 cook. 
luck is to employ a to walk: through t 

pret 

‘The editor of the Warren Star announces that 
owing to the high price of flour, original notices 
of marriages will be twenty-five cents, 
‘That is right, tax the fuxuries ? 

‘Tulleyrand, speaking &f the members of the 
French “Academy, observed—" After all, itis 
possible they may one day or other do something 
remarkable, A flock of geese once saved the 
Capitol of Rome.”” 

A Western paper, speaking of a newly clected 
senator, says his ignorance of 
auger of common sense will be longer in boring 
through it than it would take a boi 
bore h the Hoosae Mountait 
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Quill and Scissors. 





‘There seems to he great power, for good or 
for evil, in a dog’ tail, At Tahuta, (Miss.) 
some boys tied a pack of fire crackers to @ 
canine’s ‘extremity, which ended (the trick, not 
the tail,) in the destruction of $200,000 worth of 
cotton, 

‘The Milwaukie News of the 24th ult., states 

that there are two or three fresh cases’ of in 
sanity in that city, from the effects of the spirit 
rappings humbug. ‘Two of the vietims are bus 
ines men possessed of considerable pecuniary 
resources. 
_ The entire number of steamships ever built 
in New York, is 66, whose aggregate tonnage is 
about 160,000 tons. Estimating their average 
cost at £200,000, which is very low, there have 
becn invested in building this class of vessels 
$13,200,000, 

_ Two children came near dying, afew days 
since, in Worcester, from inhaling the gas of a 
common coal stove. When discovered, sone, a 
little girl, had fallen upon the floor, and the boy 
was unable to walk. A few moments more ani 
they would have been beyond recovery. 

We are glid to learn that the flour dealers, 
| some of them, are reduced to the necessity of 
receding from the high prices which they have 

attempted to establish for that staple article of 
food. 

Statistics show that in New York, the increase 
for the last ten years in the number of State 
Prison convicts is only 13. per cent., while the 
increase in population during the same time is 28 
per cent. 

Mr. R. 8. Thomas has invented an improved 
‘Typographer, or a machine for printing directly 
ofi paper, so that ideas may be pat im print wish- 
out being written and afterwards “composed,” 
as in the usual manner. 

‘The papers say Ex-President Fillmore is af- 
fianced to Miss Elizabeth Porter, of Niagara 
Falls, only daughter of the late Gen. Peter B. 
Porter, a hero of the war of 1812, and Secretary 
of War under John Quiney Adams. 

Forty-eight school teachers were sent west, 
last_year, by the socicty of which Governor 
Siadé is azent, and three hundred and fifty have 
been in all. “The receipts of the society last 
year were $5343, and the expenditures $4786. 

The Legislature of Alabama has passed a 
bill emancipating John Bell, the body servant of 
the late Win. R. King, and’ authorizing him 10 
remain in the State. 

The editor of the Scientific American say 
that he has not heard of a single successful i 
stance of preventing or arresting a fire by Phillips 
Annihilator. 

‘Time is continually on the move, and human 
affairs change their aspect every fifty years. An 
institution which was perfect in 1800 may be a 
great nuisance in 1850, 

‘Wr. Scofield was drowned in Stamford har- 
hor, Ct., while attempting to cross the ice on 
foot to procufe a coffin fora child which had 
died on Webb's Island, 

In 1847 there was scarcely a dozen white in- 
habitants in the place now known as St. Paul, 
in Minnesota territory. ‘The village mow eon 
tains 700 houses and 4700 inhabitants. 

‘There is said to be a great demand in Jackson, 
‘Tenn., for carpenters, bricklayers, painters and 
plasterers. 

Patrick Dolan was killed while walking on the 
track of the Dedham Branch Railroad, on the 
16th ult. 

Young men who are obliged to “‘cat their 
‘own fodder” should be turned into the field of 
experience. 

‘The citizens of Wheeling, (Va.) have voted 

najority of 331 against licenses to. retail 
liquor. 

Passenser and freight trains are now running 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Montgomery, Ala., 
over the Chattanooga road. 

It is reported that the steamer America was 
burned ori the Alabama river on the 29th of 
January, and 50 lives were lost. 

Washington city has, at the present time, 
50,000 inhabitants. 

‘A telescope which is to cost $1800 has been 
ordered for Amherst College. 

Four children were recently burned to death 
in a house at Oakland, Michigan, 

‘The collored population of Cincinnati bear a 
proportion to whithes of one to thirty-six. 

A Louisville girl, named Virginia Jones, has 
been flourishing in New Orleans im boy's dress. 































































In this ety. by Rey. Mr. Carwell, Mr. William A. Par- 
sous to Ming Martha 8, Corwell 

Ty Key. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Lewnel 8. 
town, to Mrs. Mary TE Shirley; Mr. Joveph Mt. Shattuck, 


iy Kew. Sir. Dexter, Mr, Augustus Hf. Field to Mics 
Warriot 5. G. Cate, 

Tiy Rev. Mr. Schware, Mr. William ‘T. White to Miss 
Eiizabeth Medfahan. 

Ty Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. AMlen B. Whitmore to Miss 
Fanny §. Late. 

iy Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr, Daniel B. Eston to Miss Ma~ 
via A. Tyler. 

Dy Rev. Mr. Deonlson, Mr. Rebert G. Southack to Mise 
Rebecea 8, HL. Wood. 
areipltet: MF: Steer, Mt. Benjamin Bly to Mee Wea 

Ry Rev. Mr, Peabody, Mr. Henry Sproul to Mise Elisa 
ett Thomas. 


‘In Charlestown, by Rey. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Daniel 

Nickervon to Mint. Adelae Windneon. rs m 
Somervite, Mr, Williams, Mr. Jobn 

wi Sie Ay E Pasta. im ‘a! 
in South Malden, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Rev. Joseph W. 

Tosieton to Mis ietcy © Dutton 

In Waltham, by Rey. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Norman. I 

Glasier to Mis. Mary Avi Vil. 

Ta Ming, y er. Me Stearns Mr. Chane Mars 


In Liston, by Rew. Mr. Hama, Mr. George K. Stetson, 
of Lishon, to Mise Waty A. Brown, of Jewett City. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unton. 
THE BROKEN HARP, 





Toor broken harp, thy wil notes now 
‘Are silent to the moaning wind ; 
Only the night breeze murmuring low 
‘lite o'er thy strings all unconfined. 
‘Thou answerest not thy master's hand— 
is joyous notes, like thine, are o'er 
‘The spirit that did erst command, 
‘Math fled—nd ean return no more, 


‘Dim on the altar of the soul, 
Glimmers the fitful, dying flame 
‘That lit the bard, and bid him roll 
‘Thy muse to the eall of fase, 
‘Once thot wert lovely to his mind, 
‘The basoon friend of stormy hours; 
‘And fhniey with fresh garlands twined. 
is brow, and strewed his path with flowers, 


But sfekness, care, and sorrow eame, 
‘Thelr black wings waving on the blast; 
‘Then sunk his spirit's quivering flame, 
‘And pleasure from his bosom past. 
‘Dark poverty’s unloyely form 
Tose like s spectre from the tomb; 
‘And on bis friendless head, the storm 
‘Burst in its all-lestroying gloom. 


‘The shadow, fame, no more was seen— 
‘The stern, eold world bad lost its eharm ; 
‘Steipt ofits false and glitering sheen, 
Tt ise tyrant made to bana! 
Gold ls the power that rules mankind; 
Gain that, and ye shail wondering see 
‘How all will smile, and most be kind, 
‘And even bow the servile knee! 


‘None may repair thy shattered atrings, 
Harp of my youthfal, happier hours! 
‘Since death and sorrow’s blighting wings 
Have crushed hope’s few, remaining lowers! 
‘Though wild as wood-binds? wildest note, 
Thy songs were aye fn freedom’s right; 
‘No more thy thrilling echoes float, 
‘Thy master’s star is sot In might. 


Lore, Virtne, Freviom, Nature, say; 
‘Will ye not give one gentle sigh? 
‘Your bard is passing to decay, 
‘His harp is on the willow by! 
My bosom friend, a fond farewell! 
Since fate commands that we must part, 
‘May pence and silence with you dwell, 
Poor, shivered lyre—fond, broken heart! 





[Written for The Flag of oux Unon.] 
THE 


‘MISS CHENEYS' DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY JOHN M. GUERNSEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


0, what has become of the students young that used to 
‘ourish about?” 
“0, chey ail weat home to their pa’s and ma’s, when the 
Tast term time was out; 
And they will come back to the places they held, when 
"vacation shall be o'er; 
But my hopes like the students that were expelled, will 
‘ever couse back any mare.” 
Desecriox—A College Ode. 
“Snaxx I not take your place, Miss Carroll? 
‘You must be very tired with playing so long.” 
Minnie Carroll was tired, but what matter if 
she was? She was only the governess, and she 
was expected to play waltzes, quadrilles and 
reels, a8 long as the company chose to dance. 
So she had been playing nearly an hour and a 
half with scarcely a moment’s intermission, and 
hor fingers and head ached sadly, and her hands | 
flew over the keys mechanically. Minnie would 
like to have danced too, for she could, and had 
often done so before Her father died, and before 
she had been governess to the younger branches 








of the Chieney family; bat of course no one 
dreamed of asking the governess to dance, any | 
more than they would have asked the piano forte 
to join the quadrille ; the piano forte was there 
to be played upon, and Minnie Carroll was there 
to play upon it, which, was all very proper, no 
doubt, for, as Mrs. Cheney justly observed, it 
is necessary to make “such people” keep their 
place. To be sure Minnie Carroll was just as 
pretty and just as much of a lady as any of the 
girls assembled in Mrs. Cheney's parlors, and 
being a governess, she was not, of course, alto- 
gether ignorant of music, or drawing, or French, 
or German, or Italian, but then itwas ‘her place” 
to know all that, and noone spoke of the accom- 
plished Miss Carroll, as they might have done, 
if she had not belonged to that indefinite class— 
“gach people.” 

Miss Eliza had signified to Miss Carroll that 
afternoon that she would be expected to play 
for them that evening, and they were going to 
have a few friends to tea and have alittle dance 
afterwards, and, in obedience to the signification, 
Minnie had come into the room, and seating 
herself at the piano, had played till she was very 
tired. Minnie would have liked to have danced, 
for she was very fond of the exercise, but it was 
ont of the question of course, and as she played 
on, one thought after another eame chasing each 
other through her head, and once, as the waltzers 
whirled past her, she remembered that the last 
time she had walted—except in the way of 
teaching ehildren—was when her brother Tom 
in’ his delight “at being told by ‘his father that 
he might go to sea if he really wished it so much, 
had thrown his arms sronnd her waist and 
whirled her ronnd the parlor of their old home in 
the country, till they were bothtoo tired tostand, 
and she remembered all the Bay castles in the 

air they had built together before he went away; 
of how he was to come back to her with honor 
and distinction, in a fair way to ben great man. 
Poor Tom never came back. Ho was drown- 
ed in the depths of the rent wild Atlan 
8 Minnie thought: about him, the musie grew 
slower and tears came into hee eyes, and Miss 
Eliza said to her mother that Miss Caroll took 
no pains at all, and aid not keep time; upon 
which Mrs. Cheney erossed the room to Minnie 
and gave her to understand that she must take 
more pains, ‘nd not play 40 slowly, as it was 
very disagrecable; and Minnie, with » sigh 
swelling in her heart, and perhaps a litde indig. 
pation there too, promised compliance, Ay 
Mrs, Cheney left her, she struck up a lively 
tane, and played perhaps little too fast, and 
when I tell you, dear render mine, that the color 








inher check deepened a shade, and that she 
pew her petite figury up a trifle, you may per- 


haps divine the cause why her little fingers flew 
over the keys so wilfully; hut poor Minnie, she 
was very tired, though she played so very rap- 
idly. “Shall I not relieve you, Miss Carroll ? 
You must be very tired with playing so long.” 

Minnie thought Captain Southerland was very 
kind, but she thought too, that he only meant to 
be polite, and that he would not like it, if she 
accepted his offer and lefthim to play for others, 
when he wished to dance himself; so she said, 
“No, I thank you, sir,” and continued her task. 
Captain Southerland knew her well enough to 
bow to her when he saw her in the street, and 
he knew that she was called Miss Carroll, and 
that was all he did know about her, except that 
she was a governess; but Captain Southerland 
was. good-natured young gentleman, aud see- 
ing that the governess had been furnishing the 

company with amusement for an hour anda 
half, he pitied her fatigue, and offered to relieve 
her at the piano, which was yery kind of the 
captain. 

‘The tone in which Minnie said, “No, I thank 
you, sir,” made her weariness more evident than 
before; and the captain thought within himself 
that it was too bad that she should be expected 
to sit still all the evening for the amusement of 
other people, so he porsisted in his offer of 
assistance. 

“Tam sure you are tired to death,” hi said ; 
“pray let me take your place. There, they are 
getting together a country dance, and you will 
never be able to play all the way through it. 
Indeed, Miss Carroll, I assure you I am a very 
determined person, and must positively have my 
own way;” and before she well knew what she 
was doing, Minnie had relinquished the music 
stool and the eaptain had occupied it, and was 
rattling off “Money Musk” carelessly enough 
—yet with a touch and execution that showed 
that he knew how to use a piano, and he did not 
pound the poor instrument in that unmerciful 
way which some people call all “creation,” and 
so it is—or rather execution by lynch law—next 
door but one to deliberate murder of time 
and tune, 

One word aboat Cuptain Southerland. He 
was not very particularly handsome, nor very 
rich, but he had a great talent for making 
himself agreeable, and was always doing all 
sorts of kind and polite things, and he was in 
great request with all the young ladies, and was 
an officer beside. 

Miss Eliza and Miss Caroline Cheney were 
officer-mad. They would walk «dozen miles to 
meet an officer and walk two squares in his eom- 
pany. The United States button was a load- 
stone which drew them toward it by a mysterious 
influence; it was the “bright, particular star” 

which they worshiped. If there was only a uni- 
form by their side, they did not care what sort 
ofa man wore it. If he wasas poor as Job, and 
as old as Methusalch, and as stupid as — Ras- 
selas, it all went for nothing; if he only worean 
epanlet, and was called captain, or major, or 
colonel, the Misses Cheney were beatified when 
he spoke to them. ‘They were in love with the 

army, and would have married that institation 
collectively, and in general, had it been possible, 

Captain Southerland was of eourse high in 
favor with the Misses Cheney, They* knew 




















whelming, and casting a glance of horrified re- 
proof at Minnie, asked the eaptain if he did not 
want to come and be introduced to Miss Perry, 
who was.a belle, But the obtuse and perverse 
young man was much obliged to Mrs. Cheney, 
buthe already knew Miss Perry, and preferred 
remaining where he was, and went on telling 
Minnie about Mexico, where he had served and 
gained his eaptain’s commission. Minnie knew 
what Mrs. Cheney and her daughters were 
thinking of, and as she was a lady, and a maiden- 
ly one, too, though she was a governess, her 
check flushed, and she was suddenly silent, and 
only answered, ” and ‘no sir,” when 
the captain spoke. 
And perhaps the captain understood it too, 
for ho looked across to where Miss Caroline was 

standing, watching him with an expression of 
great provocation upon her face, and there was 

another person who looked somewhat provoked, 

and it was not Miss Eliza, though. that young 

Indy seemed very uneasy in her mind and 

temper. 5 

“Miss Carroll,” said Mrs. Cheney severely, 

“Caroline will play when the company want to 

dance again, Little Adeline was feverish to- 

night, perhaps you had better go up and sce 

how she is ;” and her presence being indispensa- 
blo at the other side of the room, Mrs. Cheney 
sailed back again, and poor Minnie with a ccr- 
tain sense of insult in her heart, bowed to Cap- 
tain Southerland, and turned to leave the 
apartment. 

“Let me give you an escort to the door, 
Miss Carroll,” said the captain, offering his 
arm to Minnie. 

Minnie glanced round the room and saw what 
the'captain had seen before, that several of the 
polite company had rested on their spoons and 
coffee cups and were staring at the gover 
ness, who was so audacious ns to talk to an 
officer, and.a little knot round the Misses Che- 
ney were whispering and langhing as though 
there were something intensely amusing in the 
idea, and the way they looked at Minnie plainly 
showed that they were making themselves a 
vast deal of merriment over the extraordinary 
presumption of the governess. 

Poor Minnie, the color flushed up to her fore- 
head, and she hesitated a moment, but then all 
the observers stared more than ever, and she 
eanght her own name spoken in a contemptuous 
tone by Miss Caroline, For one moment then 
she hesitated, but the feeling that there was no 
one in the world to protect her from insult, came 
overhersostrongly—and shefelt that she could not 
cross the great room before that battery of eyes 
—and instinctively she put her little white hand 
in the captain’s offered arm, and walked with 
him to the door. Thereupon the whispering 
and tittering redoubled, but the captain raised his 
eyes and looked round upon the assembly with 
a peculiar glance, which someway silenced them, 
and made the young ladies and gentlemen that 
were amusing themselves at the governess’s ex- 
pense, look every possible way except in the 
direction of the captain and Miss Carroll, ind 
try to seem preoccupied and unconcerned with 
all their might. The captain had never looked 
so happy in all his life as he did daring the fow 
moments he occupied in escorting the governe: 



































Just how he dressed, and one terribly warm July 
Sunday, when he wore a straw hat to church, 
they knew just what color was the ribbon round 
the crown. They knew of course that he was 
not married, and that he was not more than five 
or six and twenty, and as a matter of course, 
they set their caps at him with all their might 
and main, and not only their caps which is fig- 
urative, but literally their dresses and capes and 
bonnets and mantillas, and everything else they 
could think of. Miss Eliza, who was the beauty 
and not very accomplished, shook her curls at 
the captain, and smiled bewitchingly upon him 
every time she saw him, and Miss Caroline, 
who was accomplished, and not mach of a bean- 
ty, drew pictures at him, and spoke French at 
him, and played upon the piano and sang at 
him, and the captain haying unfortunately for 
himself an ear for music, was nearly drawn to 
the verge of politeness thereby. The Misses 
Cheney were very indignant when any other 
young Indy spoke to the captain—she was trying 
to catch him—they knew she was, and they 
thought it improper in the extreme—so as a mat- 
ter of course when they saw that the captain 
had taken Miss Carroll’s place at the piano, they 
conjectured that the governess and the captain 
must haye spoken to each other, and were very 
much aggravated thereby, and thought Miss 
Carroll need not lay herself out to attract admi- 
ration ; but they could not possibly leave the 
dance and tell her so, though they would have 
liked to very much. 

Pretty soon refreshments came in, and the 
captain stopped playing as the people stopped 
dancing, and when their guests had been attend- 
ed to, and Miss Eliza and Miss Caroline could 
look toward the piano again, they saw an 
awful sight. They saw that the captain had 
procured Miss Carroll a saucer of ice, and the 
they were, standing talking together, just as if 
she had not been a governess. There stood the 
‘most desirable bean in the room—the only off- 
cer, talking to Miss Carroll, and:the worst was, 
that they seemed to be having a very gay con. 
yersation, and the captain looked pleased and 
interested, and was evidently taking pains to 
make himself acceptable to the governess, She, 
to forget her place and position in that way, and 
act just as if she had not been brought down into 
the parlor for the sole purpose of playing danc- 
ing tunes and no other—and talk to an officer, 
as if she were @ person to enjoy that distinguished 
happiness! It was horrible! and what made it 
so very unendarable was, that the captai 
seemed to have no intention of quitting his posi- 
tion by Miss Carroll’s side—and there, he is 
actually playing with Minnie’s plain little white 
fan as he never did with Miss Eliza’s carved 
ivory one! They wanted dreadfully to rush in 
and rescue him, but they could not very well 
themselves, and so they sent their mother, who 
was as much shocked as her daughters ; so Mrs. 
Cheney sailed over to the piano, magnificent 
Black satin and a French worked collar and un- 
derhardkerchief, that were crushing and over- 




















to the door. Minnie did not raise her 
from the carpet, but she felt very grateful to t 
captain and thonght that he was yery much like 
Tom. 

He parted from her at the door, and when he 
said, “good night, Miss Carroll,” his tone was 
just as respectful as if she had been an heiress. 

Minnie said as she looked up into his. face, 
* good night, Captain Southerland, you are very 
kind,” and then as she could hardly restrain her 
tears, she said, “good night” again, and ran up 
stairs to the room which she occupied with little 
Adeline, who was in perfect health and not at 
all feverish; and then she threw herself upon 
the bed and cried herself to sleep, wishing that 
she had a brother to take care of her, and think- 
ing that Captain Southerland was very kind. 
Poor Minnie, she was only a governess, and 
an orphan too, and though she was but nineteen, 


she was very, very unhappy. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You may send away the children for a few 
minutes, Miss Carroll,” said Mrs. Cheney, as 
she majestically entered the library where Min- 
nie was teaching arithmetic to four little blonde 
Cheneys. 

‘Mrs. Cheney was followed by her two eldest 
danghters, and the three ladies were in a state 
of virtuous indignation, edifying to behold. 

Poor Minnie, she guessed what was ‘coming, 
or, as the story books say, “the storm” or “ the 
avalanche” or “the sword” impending over 
her head. She told the children that they might 
leave the room, and then as Mrs. Cheney had 
taken a seat, Minnie kept her seat, while Miss 
Eliza and Miss Caroline threw themsclves on 
the sofa, and sneered at the governess, ‘Their 
lady mother severely remarked that ‘she had 
been astonished the last night.” 

Minnie colored and fixed her eyes on the ear- 
pet, but did not reply, 

“Your conduct last night, Miss Carroll, was 
singular in the extreme. If you have anything 
to say, I should be glad to hear it. I wait for a 
reply,” concluded Mrs. Cheney, in a tone that 
expressed “How condescending I am to waitfor 
a reply from you.” 

“To what do yourefer, ma’am ?” asked Min- 
nie, raising her eyes and looking at Mrs. 
Cheney. 

‘The young ladies laughed wonderfully, and 
simultaneously eried, “O dear!” 

“ Your coquetting with Captain Southerland, 
Miss Carroll,” returned Mrs. Cheney, excited. 
ly. “I must tell you that it was exceedingly 
unbecoming a young woman in your position, 
You must know that a gentleman in Captain 
Southerland’s situation, ean mean nothing by 
such attentions. Your conduct was improper, 
and Iwas shocked to see a young woman en. 
trusted with the edugation of my children, ex- 
Posing erself to. gencral remark in that 





manner, 





“And with an officer too, ma,” said Miss | 


Caroline. 
“Taking his-arm across the room, 
vered Mrs. Cheney. “I was shocked.” 
“Every one noticed it, ma,” said Miss Eliza. 
Minnie did not speak, but she pressed her lips 
together and twisted her only ring with poor 
‘Tom's hair in it, romd her finger. 

“Iam not in the habit of having any one con- 
uct themselves like that in my house, and I 
will not and shall not have it,” said Mrs. Che- 
ney, growing excited, “I will not have it. 
Do you hear, Miss Carroll? I will not stand 
ie 

“Ihave not deserved this,” said Minnie, try- 
ing hard to speak calmly. “I was yery tired 
with playing almost incessantly for an hour and 
a half, and Captain Southerland very kindly of- 
fered to relieve me ;”"—the young ladies smiled — 
“Ideclined at first, but he persisted, so that I 
could not refuse.”” 

“Ah, indeed, miss, certainly not, of course 
not—but why did you stand flirting with him 
in the face and eyes of all the company and in all 
propriety. ‘Tell me that?” 

The young ladies also triumphantly requested 
that Minnie should tell them that, 

Minnie rose from her seat, and clasping her 
little hands together, looked Mrs. Cheney full 
in the face, . 
“Iwas not flirting with Captain Southerland, 
madam,” she said, indignantly, 

“Pray, what were you doing, miss ?” inter- 
rupted Miss Eliza, “The way you laid-your- 
self ont to attract admiration was shocking, 
perfectly shocking, and if I was ma, I'd let you 
know it.” 

“Perfectly dreadful to any person of cultiva- 
tion,” said Miss Caroline. 

“This is unjust and insulting,” said Minnio, 
with a voice and tone of indignation; “and no 
one has aright to charge me with this, I was 
unconscious of any effort to attract Captain 
Southerland’s admiration.” 

“No impertinence, if you please, miss,” said 
Miss Eliza and Miss Caroline simultaneously. 
“Ma, she said we laid ourselves ont to catch 
the captain”, 

Not all Minnie’s distress kept back the little 
quick smile that came and went in a moment. 

“None of your impertinence, miss,” said Mrs. 
Cheney, growing very red. “Remember your 
position, if you please. Your conduct was un- 
womanly in the extreme, and forward to the 
verge of respectahility.”” 

“My position, Mi 
right to insult me,” said Minnie, her voice trem- 
bling in spite of herself. “What have I done 
that I should be so eruelly treated? I did ac- 
cept Captain Southerland’s arm to the door, 
because I had not the courage to endure alone, 
the insult to which your guests subjected me.” 

“Mighty grand indeed, for a governess,” 
sneered Miss Eliza. “How do you know whut 
Captain Southerland’s intentions were ?” 

“Zam sure that Captain Southerland is an 
honorable man,” said Minnie, coloring to the 
temples, “and never would have taken advantage 
of my unprotected situation to insult me 
the governess could bear no more, and 
as thongh she had foclings just like a young 
lady. 

“If you had heard him speak of you after you 
went away,” perhaps you would not be quite so 
sure that he was in love with you. He said 
that it was perfectly plain that you were tr 
to catch a husband, and though he might amuse 
himself with you alittle, he shouldn’t be caught,” 
said Miss Eliza, manufueturing a fact for the 
occasion, for Captain Southerland had made his 
adieux directly after the governess had left the 
room, and had not once mentioned Miss Car- 
roll’s name 

Poor Minnie, she covered her face with her 
handkerchief and wept so bitterly that the young 
Indies who had been quite triumphant before, 
looked a little alarmed, but their mother, be- 
ing used to deal with “such people,” knew bet- 
ter than to be affected by a governess who chose 
to show off her feelings. 

“ This display will do no good, Miss Carroll,” 
said that exemplary lady ; I understand it per- 
fectly. Itis nothing but temper. “You are an- 
gry that you have not made an impression upon 
the captain, but one does not think of a gentle- 
man’s actions as they do of a lady’s—a woman’s, 
mean. Of course I cannot wish that a young 
Woman who has o little sense of propriety should 
continue to be my children’s governess. You 
may find another situation, Miss Curroll, as soon 
as you please.” 

“Twas too bad—poor dear. Wasn't it, 
Caroline?” said Miss Eliza, in a tone that 
showed that she thought it/an excellent joke. | 
“Ifyou'd only heard him take off your wa; 
Miss Carroll, you’d have been surprised.” 
Twas wicked in him to raise her hope: 
said Miss Caroline. “If you’ only heard him, 
‘Miss Carroll, ‘poor thing,’ he said, ‘I know 
she'd like to be Mrs. 8., it goes to my heart to 
disappoint her, ” 

“It is impossible, I am sure,” sobbed poor 
Minnie. “1am sure that Captain Southerland 
could never—is teo much a gentleman,” and 
she could not speak, 

“O dear me! So you charge us with telling | 
& story, miss,” cried the sisters together. “Ma, 
did you ever!” 

“You may just make the best of it, miss,” 
said Miss Eliza. “And I wonder how you dare 
say the captain is no gentleman. He did amuse 
us all with taking off your airs and graces.” 

“I must beg leave to disagree with you, Miss 
Cheney,” said a grave, rather stern voice be- 
hind the young Indy. “Miss Carrol) would be 
perfectly right in considéring me no gentleman, 
if I had used the words which you ascribe to me, 
and which I certainly never witered.”” 

“O my gracious! Captain Southerlan 
exclaimed the young ladies, and, Miss Elza 
looked at Miss Caroline, and Miss Careline look- 
ed at her mother, who looked nowhere in par- 
ticular, and the trio stood in dismayed silence, 
Minnie took ber handkerchief from her face, and 
rose from her sent, 

“Jam going, Mrs. Cheney,” she said ; “ noth- 





























Cheney, gives you no 
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a 
certain knowledge, you have not a friend in the 
world.” 














ing would indnee me to remain another day 


in a house where I have been so cruelly treated 
and insutlted.”” 
“And where do you intend to go, 


d 














Mri. Cheney, in a passion 


Minnie know that well enough, poor child ! 


She had a distant relation in a tow 
dred. miles away, but she was a widow with n 
family of little children to support by her own 
labor. z 


four hun- 


“Indeed, I do not know. Ihave no friend 


but God,” but she could not trust he 
speak. 





If to 





“If Miss Carroll will accept my service,” said 


Captai 


hand within his arm, “I shall be most 
to be her protector as fitr as lies in 1 


The 


in Southerland, and he drew Minnie’s 





appy 
: x power.’? 
captain had described himself exactly 





when he called himself a determined person, 
Mrs. 
the captain did not seem to care much whether 


Cheney said that she was disgusted, but 


she was or not, ‘and was equally indifferent to 
the young ladies’ exclamations of horror. 

“If Miss Curroll will permit me to send fora 
carriage, Lam sure that my sister will be very 


happy 
The 


to receive her.” 
captain’s sister was the wife of the Rey. 


Dr. Campe, the pastor of the principal church 


in the 


town, 


“T guess if you tell your sister the whole story, 
Captain Southerland, she wouldn’t quite agree 
with you.” 

He neither heard nor heeded. 


wi 


asked, 
Min 


ill you allow me, Miss Carroll?” he 
of Minnie, 


nie said “yes sir;” what else could she 


Say, poor child—and withdrawing her hand 


from 


her bonnet and shawl. 


he captain’s arm, she ran up stairs for 
Why should she have 


been so particular just-nt this moment, that the 


plain little black Ince yeil should hai 


50 be- 





comingly over the edge of her simple little chip 


hat? 


“You aint going aw: 


roll 2”” 


into the room. 
been able to eradicate severa 





y> are you, Miss. Car- 
Cheney, bursting 
8 caro had never 
questionable hab- 


exclaimed Em 
All Minni 












its in respect to. grammar. 


«0 


lowing hi 


You aint, are you?” cried little Joe, fol- 
sister. “Ma and the girls have been 





scolding you, I know they have.” 


“Th 


theren 


was real mean; that it was. 


always are,” 
pon began to cry, 





id little Emeline, and 
id Joe declared “it 








“Iknow what it is,” said the young gentle- 
man, fixing his eyes upon the young governess 


“Ca 


erland, 
are.” 


«oO 


al and Lize are mad about Captain South 
cause you're so much prettier than they 


hush, Joey, hush !” said Minnie, coloring. 


“Yes, Emeline dear, I am going, and now good- 


by,” and rele: 





ig herself, with a kiss to each, 


from the sobbing children, she proceeded to place 


the fe 


basket 





articles she needed most in a little straw 
innie Was too much agitated to think 





with much clearness, but she hoped that Mrs, 
Campe might help her to procure a-situation, 
and she was very glad that Captain Sontherland 


had not said what Mrs. Chen 





had told her. 





‘The captain was not particularly entertaining 


during Minnie’s hn 


door a 


and then accepted Mrs. Cheney's in 
return to the library, When the eaptain re 
tered that apartment, she said that she wondc 


ed he 






upon 





apable to take care of 


Minnie ha 





id sent a little Irish boy for a earris 
tation to 











could not see through that girl’s preven 





8, 
but he intimated that he thought himself fully 





is own interests—and 
ed in rather decided terms the opinion 
d beenvery eruelly used. Wh 
scornfully said, that Miss Car- 









Miss 


roll was ridiculous; and Miss Caroline spiteful- 


ly den 
whie 





jominated the governess as “a thing,” to 
remark the eaptain only replied very 





quietly, “that he could not hear Miss Carroll 
insulted, by even a lady,” and the tone and the 


look wl 


silen 








accompanied the words, effectually 
d the three ladies, and the two d: 








ters flounced—yes, dear reader, it is not an cle- 





gant word, but they did flounce out of the room, 
and their mother sailed after them with feelings 


more easily imagined than described, leaving the 


captain alone in the library. 


thimble, which she has lefi there—and you 








tell by the very way in which he looks at it, that 


he is ver; 


While 


reader how he happened to mak 


much im love with Minnie, Carroll. 
we will tell the 
is appearance 





he sits there, we s 








just as he did. 

‘The captain was net blind, or deaf, and there- 
fore he coukd not but see that either of the Misses 
Cheney would be very glad to change their name 
for bis, and he saw also that they were yory 


much 


provoked at any other young lady who 


ventured to speak to him, He saw that Minnie 
yas pretty, interesting and cultivated, and infi- 





nperior to her employees, and he pitied 


her, for it was very evident that Minnic’s com- 
fort, convenience or feelings, were not ranch con- 
sidered in the family. Ho was not a little indig- 
nant at the insult which had been offered to the 
poor girl, of whose distress he was the innocent 


ause. 


way home, that “i was a shame, 


‘The captain said several times on his 
”” anid thar “it 


was contemptible,” and that such conduct was 


“bene 
would 


ath contempt ;” finally resolving that he 
see Miss Carroll again, if all the foolish 


girls and disagreeable mancenvering mothers in 


creation interfered to prevent it. 


He could see 


Miss Carroll only by going to Mrs. Chency’s, 


and he thonght that he would asléMiss Eliza an 





Miss Caroline to accompany him to an Hortieul- 


tural Exhibition, which wi 


to take place that 





afternoon, and then, thought he, “I know they 
will ask me home with them to tea—and then, 
he thonghs, what a little white hand Miss Car- 
roll had—and how it bad trembled when she took 
his arm, So in the merning he wont to Mis. 
Cheney’s, and was shown into the parlor from 


which 


the governess was began, and heard evory word 


the lsbrary opened, just as the lecture to 


ofthe conference within. He ought not to have 


listoned, psthaps, bat he did until Bias 
told Minnie what he had not « : 
endure & no loagey, amd camein and eontradia> 





" 
d, when he could 
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sige 





y indig- 


which 





ed her, as we have already seen, 
nant the captain was, and the contemp! 
he felt for the Cheneys collectively, was irre- 
pressible. Ab a, Miss Caroline, neith- 
er of you willever marry the captain, You will 
never be Mrs. Captain Southerland of the Uni- 
ted States Army, as you, Miss Eliza, fondly 
scribbled yourself all over a*picce of paper this 
morning ‘The captain will never introduce you 
to any more of his military friends, I am afraid. 
He will marry the goveriess, he is fully deter- 
mined to do it, and all the trouble you have tak- 
en to captivate him, is now nothing but vanity 
and vexation of spiri 

Tt was but a few minutes before Minnie came 
down, looking very sweetly, but very sad, and 
as the captain assisted her into the carriage, he 
said within himself that her days as a governess 
were over. 5 

He did not enter the carriage with Minnie, 
but seated himself upon the box, and she under- 
stood his motive, and thanked him for it, though 
not andibly, and they soon arrived at the house 
of the captain’s reverend brother-in-law. Not 
alittle astonished was Mrs. Campe, when her 
brother told her the story, with several energetic 
expressions relative to Mrs, Cheney and her 
fair daughters. 

“What a shame!” said the little lady. “Poor 
girl! How cruel!” and hurrying herself into 
the other room where Minnie sat, tormenting 
herself witha thousand doubts andanxieties, Mrs. 
Campe kissed the tearful face that turned to her 
with such a questioning, entreating look, and 
assured her that the doctor and she herself would 
do all they possibly could for her, and Minnie 
Aropped her head on her new friend’s shoulder, 
and cried as if her heart was broken, but it was 
just the contrary in reality. 

Mrs. Campo sent her brother away, telling 
him he might come back in the evening if he 
wished. 

When Dr. Campe returned, his wife told him 
the story, concluding, “Now, my dear, what 
shall we do? 

“Why give the poor child «home of course, 
till she finds another, Jeanette.” 

* “T imagine that it wont be very long before 
she does,” said the minister’s wife. 

‘Minnie never found a situation as a teacher or 
governess—for this reason. One month after 
her hasty departure from Mrs. Cheney's, Miss 
a and Miss Caroline with indescribable emo- 
tions, read in the morning paper the following 
announcement: “Married on the 15th inst., at 
St. George’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Campe, 
Captain John R. Southerland of the United 
States Army, and Minnie, daughter of the late 
‘Thomas Carroll, Esq., of Carrollsyille, New 
York, 

‘Miss Eliza and Miss Caroline did not call 
upon the bride, and they always spoke of the 
captain as "that Southerland,” but he survived. 

‘Miss Caroline continued faithful in her devo- 
tion to the army, till she married a young lieu- 
tenaut deeply in debt, who found her ten thou- 
sand dollars # very convenient addition to his 
pay. They do say, both the ladies, and gentle- 
man of the garrison of Fort K—that she does 
not lead the young man a very pleasant life. 

Miss Eliza still worships the army, but the 
compliment does not seem to be retarned. Miss 
Eliza is not so young as she was once, but a 
uniform is still a garb of glory to her eyes, and 
& sure passport to her favor. Mrs. Cheney 
prophesied that the captain would repent of his 
marriage in dust and ashes, meaning, we pre- 
sume, that Mrs. Southerland would not be a 
good housckeeper, but we have as yet perceived 
no siges of such a very undesirable consumma- 
don of the union—for the captain and his wife 
‘are very much in love with each other. 
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(Written for The Flag of oar Union.] 
RELIGION. 


weed. peraen 
Sos putin nce oti Debenib sose 

‘To him whore bark floats on the midnight wave, 
Proving lodged a trve nnd senda fend 

When nought bat tat the mariner could eae, 


E’on ¢o Religion points out the way to man 
‘Who wildly rides upon life's boisterous sea, 
And ds the only guide from whom to jeara 
A haven cafe, a bright vternity. 


0, cheering thought, and consolation sweet, 
While straygling on our way, mid edtes and strif, 
‘That for the faithfal lier, thore is reserved 
Ou high, hereafter, an eternal lie. 





MISSING A DAY. 


‘The Danbury, Macs. Times mentions an 
amusing incident which occurred in that town, 
lately. A worthy furmer got the impression 
that Friday was Saturday—and at evening put 
up his stock preparatory to the ties ofthe Sab- 
bath. His Sunday was unusually disturbed by 
the running of trains on the Danbury Railroad, 
much to lis surprise; but concluding that there 
was some very especial reason for it, magnani- 
mously concluded to overlook the desecration, 
‘Qn Stinday morning he started for Bethel with 
a load of wood, and was impressed with an un- 
sual movement of people along the road, but 
Knowing that he had kept Sunday, the circum- 











stance dit not occur to mind that he might have 


made a mistake, until when hauling his team 
into the village, ‘he observed the people flocking 
t their respective churches! ‘The way he un- 
hitched his team, leaving his cart and load of 
wood by the wayside—and made tracks for 
home is @ subject of especial remark in that 
region, 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Decidedly the coolest affaic of this winter came 
off the other afternoon; when ove of the fart 
men,”in a new trotting wagon with a two horse 
team, turning ont of the stable suddenly, his 
horses started, strack the wheels on one side 
against the curb stone, and tipped the driver out, 
who scrambled to his feet, hailed a fiend look. 
ing on (a8 the team, driverless, dashed at full 
ayoed up the strect), ‘with “ Hallo! what'll you 
give for that wagon as i€ runs? quick! Row 
mach 1” 





Sisty dollars,” was the reply. 
Two minntes afterwants, at the comer of a 
ihn ee ea fk 
spokes, tires and. springs, wit 

delphia Bizarre. 








[Weitten for The Flag of our Unlon.] 
A CONTRAST. 





By MBS. RF. SLDREDOE 





BEFORE MARRIAGE, 
‘Come, sit beside me, dearest love, 
‘And place your hand in mine; 
‘Try on this little white kid glove, 
‘The prettiest T could find. 
‘You wear it on our bridal day, 
‘When shall it be? come, desrest, say! 


©, do not blush—thy blooming cheeks 
‘Are bright as roses now; 

‘A blush would make thei all too fair? 
‘Thy fair and open brow, 

*Twould with the suow-white lily vie, 

Dear May, be mine, or else I die! 


She gently placed her hand in his, 
‘And low, sweet words of love 

‘Were whispered by the happy pair; 
‘The little white kid glove 

‘Was drawn upon the pretty hand, 

And they were joined in Hymen’s band. 


AFTER MARRIAGE. 
Do stay at home, dear Charles, to-night, 
‘The baby’s cried all day! 
‘And I'm all wearied out with care, 
©, stay at hore, do stay! 
‘The fio is glowing warm and bright, 
Come, stay at home with me to-night! 


‘Why, May, do tell me if you think 
‘To keep me by your side! 

T stayed at home one night last week, 
And then you sobbed and erie 

Because I would not read to you, 

I was #0 tired, and sleepy, too! 


And so he went! and May's bright dream 
OF happiness was o'er; 

She wiped away a falling tear, 
And as she closed the door, 

She wished she'd lived a single life; 

Tt as too Inte—she was wife! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. J 
THE 
UNSUCCESSFUL PICTURE. 
BY LUCY LINwoop, 

‘A swat room in the upper story of an ob- 
scure building in the crowded city of Paris, was 
occupied as the studio of Seymore Chapelle—a 

young French artist. 

The last ray of the declining san had retreated 
from the only window of the apartment, but the 
skilful hand of the artist had succeeded in fixing 
its likeness upon the beantiful sketch which rest- 
ed upon the easel before him; and he stood, 
gazing admiringly and with a feeling of honest 
pride upon the production. It was his last and 
best effort, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was executed, rendered. its success. a 
matter of deep interest as well as importance to 
the artist. 

Hitherto he had labored under discourage- 
ments} with scarce ever a streak of good fortune 
to illume his obscure pathway ; and in the pres- 
ent instance he still feared a repetition, or rathet 
continuation of his former ill luck. Not for 
lack of talent, however, or application to busi- 
ness, were his efforts unappreciated ; for many 
of his productions were pronounced by ama- 
teurs to benoble specimens of art. Still, all were 
content with praising, and none were ready to 
give him proof of their approbation in a manner 
which might have offered him encouragement to 
persevere in the hope of future reward. 

‘Thus far in life he had been doomed to strug- 
gle with poverty, and day by day that struggle 
seemed growing more and more severe, 

A bright star had once beamed upon his path, 
when he took to his heart and home a fair and 
loving creature, hoping to make her happy there; 
but its light had disappeared and now he suffer- 
ed the painful thought that she too was a sharer 
in his woes. A lovely babe was the light and 
joy of his humble home, but its very innocence, 
and unconsciousness of evil, was a source of 
many a pang to the parent’s heart, for he felt 
that with him rested its future good or ill. 

Such being his situation, it was not strange 
that he clung wildly to every hope that came 
within his grasp. 

‘The picture he had just finished had been 
ordered some weeks previous, by a gentleman of 
wealth who resided in the ity, bat unfortunately 
he was aman of very péculiar notions, and a 
very inferior judge of paintings, Ho had far- 
nished the design himself, however, and promised 
a very liberal reward if it should suit him, 

Ie was a game of chance with Chapelle, and a 
successful result would probably secure to him a 
position which might lead to @ fortune, Besides, 
his circumstances were peculiarly embarrassing, 
just at that time, and he was in great need of 
funds. Being acquainted with the character of 
his customer, he devoted extra time and stady 
upon the picture which was quite an elaborate 
piece of work, and it really reflected much credit 
on the artist. 

The design was a landscape, diversified by 
hills and valleys, trees and flowers most beanti- 
fully arranged; and in the foreground was a 
deep, broad stream, whose glassy surface mirror- 
ed the bright rays of the sun which were now 
and then intercepted by a passing cloud. On 
the flowery banks of the dangerons stream sport- 
ed 2 lovely child, who in its-innocent and 
thoughtless glee had strayed too near its borders, 
and was just in the attitnde of stepping over the 
brink and plunging into the stream. Just above 
its head was pictured, in alight cloud, a litle 
host of angels bending over and hovering round 
the little victim of innocence, each one seeming- 
ly anxious to save the child from the fatal 
plunge. Every feature of the drawing was care- 
fully studied, and it was altogether arranged with 
exquisite taste. 

Tt was finally Gnished and sent to the gentle- 
man’é residence. It was near night,and not ex- 
pecting to hear from it till the next day, the 
artist closed his studio and returned home for 
the night. 

“Well, Francina, I have finished the picture 
and it is on its way to Monsicur Beanjean’s res- 














idence,” said he to his wife as she met him with 
an anxious countenance, 





The Ping of one 


0, Lam so glad” said she, “for we need so 
many things in the family, and dear little Jamie 
is suffering for want of ing. 
look sad.» You do not have any doubt about his 
taking it—do you ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, I have doubts, and I 
would not hav 
upon it, though I hope for the best, surely. If it 
was any one else but him I should feel almost 
sure that it would suit, but you know what a 
singular person he is. It is very difficult for any 
one to please him. I shall know all about it to- 
morrow, for if I do not hear from him I shall go 
and see him myself,"’ 

He had scarcely finished the sentence when 
some one rapped at the door, and it proved to be 
the messenger who had returned with the picture, 
saying that,“ Monsieur did not like it.”” 

“Does not like it? What fault does he find 
with it ?” asked Chapelle, in astonishment. 



































too green, or sometl 
know exactly what he said,” was the brief repl; 
and the messenger departed haying’ fulfilled his 
duty, leaving the picture on the painter's bands. 
4” said the artist, turning to his wife 
with a look of despair, “that is the end of that 
scheme, It is just what I might have expected 
too, from him, but I thought as he chose his own 
subject he could do no less than take the picture 
at some price. But here it is, the labor of a 
month, returned upon my hands with the simple 
excuse that the sky is too blue ! or the grass too 
green! and he thinks no more of it than he 
would of returning a hat that did not fit him. I 
was a fool to have undertaken the task of trying 
to please him at all.”” 

“0, no," said Francina, “It is not quite so 
bad as that, It is a beautiful picture, and you 
will take it to your room where it will always be 
on exhibition and no doubt you will find a sale 




















for it. I hope so at least.”” 
Never. Ishall take it to my room, but I 
will store it away ont of sight, for it will be like 





an evil genius, haunting me with bitter thoughts 
whenever I look upon it.” 

“These repeated disappointmerits “are dis- 
heartening truly, but I beg yon do not get dis- 
couraged. We can struggle along for a while 
longer, and some door may be opened for us 
yet.” 

“Discouraged ! What have Ito encourage 
met How can it be otherwise? The world 
do not and will not appreciate the art. All 
other trades get a share of patronage; but the 
poor painter may starve, and who cares {”” 

“<Q well, it cannot be always thus. A genius 
like yours was never born to be sburied, Iam 








Don’t name it! Itis acurse ! Were 
it not for my genins I could go and earn an hon- 
est living. But I can paint a picture, and that 
is all Lean do. I know nothing else.” 

‘These last expressions were uttered under a 
state of excitement, and were not, really, the 
true sentiments of his heart ; but his embarrass- 
ed situation, and the sudden overthrow of a 
cherished hope, added to-the-wnkind and un- 
gentlemanly manner in which he had been treat- 
ed reganling the picture, must account for the 
disappointment. 

Francina bore the trial more bravely. Not 
that she felt it less, for most keenly did she 
realize their condition and the inevitable fate 
which awaited them, ere long. Still, quite as 
sensibly did she’ feel that she had a donble duty 
to perform ; that of bearing patiently the burden 
which was laid upon her, and of cheering her 
husband in his dark and trying hours, By her 
ind and affectionate manner, her soothing and 
encournging words, she at length succeeded in 
calming his feclings, and persuading him to for- 
get the past and persevere yet a little longer, 

By disposing of some articles of furniture, 
books, ete., their most pressing demands were 
satisfied, and by the strictest economy they were 
enabled to live through the winter and the fol- 
lowing summer. 

Another year had rolled round and another 
winter was close at hand. Want, which had 
never left his dwelling, now seemed pressing 
harder and more closely upon poor Chapelle and’ 
his innocent family. 

Fuel must be provided, provisions, however 
plain, amounted to quite asum in the course of a 
month, and his rent had already overrun the 
term, Bills came rushing in from every quarter 
and there were no funds to meet them. Even 
the encouraging words of his loving wife failed 
to administer an antidote to his aching heart on 
that dark, dark day: 

It was only through disguise that Francina 
was able to maintain her usual cheerfulness, for 
she saw nought bat rain staringthem in the face. 
But a few days of anxious suspense intervened, 
and the fatal crisis arrived. ‘The time had come 
when the debts could no longer be put off. The 
landlord presented his bill with strict injunc- 
tions to “pay or vacate the premises immediate- 
ly.” To pay was impossible, to vacate was to 
go out into the street. Other demands were 
quite as imperative, some threatening abuse, 
some imprisonment. Every means was tried, 
and many schemes devised for the purpose of 
satisfying, or putting off the claims. Francina 
proposed to sell everything and go out to ser~ 
vice herself: until they could do better. 

“No. I will never consent to that while Iam 
living,” warmly responded her husband.‘ We 
will share our loaf together. Ido not know 
which way to turn, I confess, but be assured, my: 
dear wife, Ishall never turn from you. Were it 
not for you and our dear little one, I would soon 
place the broad waters between myself and this 
place, I assure you.” 3] 

“0, Seymore, I beg yor'do not name such an 
idea. It has not, must not come to that.”” 

Francina could say ho more. She had sup- 
ported herself with wonderful fortitude thus far, 
but she could hold out no longer, and she fell 
upon her husband's neck and wept. ‘This was 
too much for a ruined artist to bear, and fora 
moment he almost forgot that he was a man. 
But soon, mastering his feelings, he kissed her 
pale check, begged her “be calm,” and arose 
and paced the room. 




















‘ou place too much dependence | 
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| fora moment, he took upa torn newspaper which 
lay upon the floor, and attempted to read, when 
| sud 
hea 





fell upon an advertisement 
A Chance for Artists." 


Look here, Francina,’” said he, “what is 








She was quickly at his side, when he read as 
follows ; 





int D'Rochie offers the’ liberal reward of 
ten thousand francs to the artist who will pro- 
duce a perfect likeness of his deceased child, from 
an imperfect daguerreotype.” 

“ There is a ” said Francina, her 
eyes brightening with hope again, 

“«& chance for some one, no doubt,” said he, 
“but it is too good a chance for me, 
sure of.” 





hat Tam 





more, and I want you should go and call on the 
| count immediately for fear he will make an en- 
gagement with some one else.”” 

“Tassure you, my dear, I should need no-urg- 
ing if I believed that there was a shadow of a 
hope that I should get the job; or even if I should 
got it, that I should be able to execute it. It is 
no easy matter to paint a portrait without a figure 
to paint from.” 

“ Never mind,” urged his wife. “Do not stop 
to raise objections, I beg of you, but go now, 
just to please me, if nothing more, and if you 
don’t accomplish anything, you certainly cannot 
lose anything by the means.” 

“Well, then, I will go just to please you, 
wife,” said the artist—thongh at the same time 
hehad made up his mind to go at any rate on his 
own account. “But you need not make the 
least dependence upon my success, only make 
yourself as comfortable as possible until Ireturn, 
which will be, probably oon.” 

‘Thus saying he seized his hat and burried to 
the residence of the count, who unfortunately, 
was not in. Chapelle, however, left a message for 
him requesting him to call at his studio, where 
he would be happy to show him some specimens 
of his work if he should choose to engage his 
services 

He then repaired to his room to await the ar- 
rival of the gentleman, who, however, he very 
little expected. But, contrary, to his expecta- 
tions this time, after the lapse of an hour or 
more, the count made his appearance, and in- 
quired for Chapelle—the artist, 

“ Tam the man,” said Chapelle, who met himat 
the door, “ind I presume this is Count D'Rochie, 
whom I called upon in his absence to-day.” 

“The same,” said he. “Ihave made partial 
arrangements with another artist to have my pic- 
ture painted, but I thought I would just call and 
see your specimens before closing, for I do not 
wish any one to undertake the job unless there 
is a pretty fair prospect of his success.” 

“ Very well, sir, youcan sce all Ihave at pres- 
ent. Here is a portrait, and yonder are a 
few landscape sketches,” pointing ta a row of 
pictures which hung on the opposite side of the 
room. 

“ Ah, yes, very pretty pictures,” remarked the 
count, after casting a superficial glance around 
the room. “‘ And are these all you have?” 

“Those are all Ihave in at present, sir, I be- 
lieve—ah, I think I have one more,” said he, 
just recollecting the fancy sketch of Monsieur 
Beanjean’s. “Here is a picture that I painted 
more than a year ago for a gentleman who re- 
sides in the city, and he did not take it.”” 

As Chapelle placed the picture upon the easel, 
the count turned pale, staggered back into a chair, 
and sat gazing, with his teeth clenched, and his 
countenance wearing the expression of a maniac, 
upon the picture before him 

“What is the matter, sir ?” asked Chapelle, 
quite alarmed at the strange appearance of the 
count. 

“ Where—where—where did you get it?” mut- 
tered the count, in broken accents. 







































“T painted it, sir. Original,” answered the 
artist. 
“But the child! the child! What did you paint 





the child from?” he continued, almost frantic 
with excitement, 

“0, met her in the street in change of a 
nurse, and as she was just the subject I wanted, 
Thired the nurse to stop here with her while I 
took a sketch of her features.” : 

“It is my child!” exclaimed the count, “ani 
1 perfect likeness, too. 

“Possible?” exclaimed Chapelle, no less a3- 
tonished than was the count. 

“Yes, ‘That is a perfect likeness of my little 
Nell, and rather than not possess that picture, I 
would sacrifice half my fortune ; for I loved that 
‘child more than all else that I possess. Name 
yonr price for it, and the money is ready for 
you.” 

" «The picture is yours, sit. Ishall leave it to 
your generosity, to allow me what you please for 
it,” was the generous reply of Chapelle. 

Then asking for writing materials the count 
filled up a bank check and handing it to the 
artist, added : “There, sir, is a check for double 
the sum which I offered in, my advertisement. 
If that is satisfactory, please send the picture to 
my house immediately.” 

Chapelle received the slip of paper with a 
trembling hand, while he attempted to express 

js gratitude which at that moment filled his 
heart to overflowing, 

“It would be in vain for me to attempt to ex- 
press my thanks, sir, for your generous gift,” 
said he, with deep emotion. “Words are in- 
sufficient. You have saved me from ruin. This 
day my family would have been turned into the 
strect but for this timely aid. You have made 
me a happy man, and I shall ever bless you.” 

“You have done as much for me; and you are 
welcome,” was the count’s reply, 1nd they parted. 

‘The picture was immediately delivered to the 
owner, and Chapelle hastened to the bank, got 
the money on his check and wended his way 
homeward with a lighter heart than he had car- 
ried for many years. 

Francina had counted the moments during his 
absence and watched his retarn with breathless 
anxiety. 

‘Her heart throbbed violently as she beard his 
first footstep upon the threshold, and she met 











‘To divert his mind from his painful reflections 





him at the door, scarcely daring to look him full 





“Tam not so sure of that, if you are, Sey- | 


| A gentleman 





in the fae 
the tale she so much dreaded to hea: 
once her husband soct her with a emil 
smile a# she had not seen on his face since the 
days of # 

“ You have been successful, Seymore!” were 
the first words that she uttered. 











ir honeymoon, 





now itt Yes indeed. 
make you smile to-s 
has happened to you. 

Chapelle drow from his pocket a large bundle 
bank bills and spread them before his wife 
upon the table. 

“That is all ours,” said he, 
wn and hear how I came by it. 
‘The rest of the story will be anticipated by 
the reader, of course. Francina was astonished 
| atthe sight of so much money, and all theirs, 

surprised to know the details of the trade, and 
ighted with the sudden and happy change in 
their affairs, 

‘The artist had sprung with one bound to the 
| top of “the ladder,” and wealth and fame were 
the rewards of his genius, at last. 
| _ Those who doubt the truth of the old adage, 
| that “ disappointments are often blessings in dis. 
guise,” would do well to remember the fate of 
the young artist’s unsuccessful picture. 





What else could 
Tell me quickly what 





“and now sit 











{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
INEZ AND MARY. 








OY CHARLES 





reWART. 


‘There ie a etar—if not a star, 
Some fair and dazaling light, 
| ‘That teams upon my brow, to mar 
Its intelleetnal night. 
If for « moment calm and pure 
| T feel, upon my brain 
‘That fire enkindles pussion’s heat, 
And turns the past to pala— 
‘With all the charme of love arrayed, 
Breaking the chain my will had made 


‘There xn star—If not a star, 
An pure, and 0, as chill; 
As high and holy, and aa far, 
Alas, above my will. 
Would it might ted more human love, 
And loss of Deity ; 
*Twould lead my erring steps above 
To immortality. 
My heart would dwell with visioos pure, 
More high, more holy, and more sure. 


THE POINT OF HONOR. 


The young officers who formed the military 
household of Louis XVIIL, and whom it was 
sought to wound to the heart by incessant com- 
parisons betwixt them and the soldiers of the 
emperor, would not suffer the least affront. 
‘Thence arose duels every day, and a little popu- 
lation of duellists. # # One of these entered 
the Cafe Francais, on the Boulevard; glancing 
round contemptnonsly on all whom he found in 
the cafe, he said: “There is no finding any one 
to give a touch of one’s sword to this morning.” 
spectacles answered, “you are 
mistaken, sir ; give me your card* On thoeand 
was “The Count of —.” ‘The gentleman in 
spectacles gave his address ; it was “The Mar- 
| quis of —.” “M. le Compte,” said the mi 
quis, in the most tranquil tone’ of raille 
| never put myself out of the way, nor alter my 
habits for anything in the world,” I rise late in 
the morning. We will fight, then, to-morrow at 
.”” "Then the marquis called the waiter : 
” cried he, handing the waiter the count’s 
, “are two ‘thousand francs. Go to the 
*Pompes Funebres,’ and order a funeral in the 
| highest style, to this gentleman's name and ad- 
| dress. ‘The burial will be the day after to-mor- 
row, and I will have M. le Compte buried as if 
he were a marquis.” ‘The bully duellist was in- 
| timidated, and the matter was settled without a 
mecting.—Memoirs of Dr. Vernon. 




















| ‘ ‘ P 
| _ There is no great genins free from some tine- 
| ture of madness.—Smeca. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unton.} 
“Ir SNOWS!” 





“Teanows” cries the schoolboy; ‘It mows!” and the 
call 
Ys echoed by playmates arvund; 
And they joyously watch the white flakes as they fall 
Tn myriads over the ground. 
And visions of anowballs, and pyramids rise— 
“What a time we wlll have,” then they ery 
‘Ana gladly thes gaze at the storm-Iaden skin, 
And watch the cold gems as they fly. 





“Te snows!" says the mation, and amt as she speaks— 
Por she dreams of a clear, starry nlght, 

When the: tléeve storm is past, and the wind murmurs 

low, 

‘And the moon in her beauty Is bright; 

And the voice of the youthful, the merry, the gay, 
Ringing out on the clear, frosty alr; 

‘With the eliime of the sleigh-bells, the well-loaded sleigh, 
Of shete, thinks the maiden so fair. 


“Te mows!” sighs the traveller; mally he looka 
[At the dark, frowning face of the ky; 

‘AS the fast fling snow hides the path from his view, 
‘And the coli wind biows ruthlemly by, 

‘And he thinks of his hore fa the distance afar, 
‘And the ioved ones he hoyes there to mest 

‘And he hastens along through the harsh, wiater storm, 
‘That the sooner his friends he may greet. 


ee 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GRENADIER’S BEQUEST. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR. 





‘The corps Parmee commanded by Marshal 
Mortier, in the memorable campaign of 180: 
when the new-crowned emperor of the French 
‘was compelled by the third coalition to throw 
aside the puryte and assume the soldier’s uniform 
‘once more, was marching along the Danube, in 
pursuance of the orders of Napoleon. 

‘A grenadier company of the 100th regiment 
Jed the van. The weather was cold and blus- 
tering. Leaden clonds hung on the river, and 
éddying gusts dashed the black sullen billows 
with foam. Rain had fallen recently, the roads 
were wet and miry, and altogether, cireum- 
stances were combined that would have struck 
‘a chill to the hearts of any but French soldiers. 

“How do you like this, Wancdee (smooth- 
face)?” asked an old grenadier, of a tall and 
stout, but very young man beside him.“ There 
is more shoe-leather than cartridges consumed in 

“I am ready to go wherever the emperor 
orders.” 

“You wouldn’t be a soldier else, youngster. 
Do you know what the little corporal said to one 
of us gramblers, that reproached him with giv- 
ing us more marching than fighting?” 

© No.” 

“Well, I'l tell you. The little corporal said, 
tweaking my friend by the ear,—‘Blockhead, 
Lam using your legs to spare your blood.” Bat 
comrade, for my part, I’d rather be bled alittle 
now and then, than be kept’ tramping over the 
universe. Cwsar Bonbon’s legs are getting a 
little stiff, and when you've marched as many 
Teaguos as Ihave, Claude, you'll be glad to en- 
joy a halt and a little comfortable fighting. But 
‘now I look at you, you seem down in the mouth ; 
you're not afraid, T hope.” 

“Afraid” replied the young man, scornfully. 
“Did I show the white feather in the last 
battle ?” 

“Battle! zounds!” cried the old grenadier, 
“do you call that skirmish a battle? Why, it 
wasn't even an affair. Wait till you see such a 
all as the little corporal will give us one of these 
days, with a hundred thousand men and five 
hundred pieces of artillery against us. Mille 
tonnerres! "That's worth living for.” 

“Do you anticipate any such sort of affair ?”” 
asked the conscript. 

“Listen, young man. The emperors of Aus- 
triaand Russia are trying to join their forces 
against us. Our emperor is manwuvering to 
ontwit them; it’s well enough to avoid such 
tremendous odds. We can whip the combined 
‘army, but it would be more agreeable to anni- 
hilate one after destroying the other. Enough 
is.as good as a fenst. Still, I should not be 
surprised if we had the Russians and Austrians 
‘on our hands at once. But you don’t brighten 
‘up at that idea. What’s the matter with 
you 2 

“Just now,” said the conscript, with a sigh, 
“Twas thinking of home—of my mother, and, 
and,” he faltered. 

“Your sweetheart,” said the old grenadier. 
Well, well, boys will be boys. Even the em- 
peror, they say, thinks often of his Josephine, 
‘and wastes his valuable time in writing letters to 
her. Pshaw! But you spoke of your mother. 
Thad a mother once. When we went to Egypt 
she gave me her blessing. As soon as I could 
quit the ranks, after my retarn, I hastened to 
her cottage. She was not there, comrade. They 
showed me where she waslaid. A pleasant place 
‘enongh and quiet, in the shadow of the old vil- 
Jge church beneath a weeping willow. After 
visiting Italy, Ieame back once more. There 
‘was no one to welcome me then. I had plenty 
of gold in my pocket, and had she been alive, I 
could have stayed at home and made her com- 
fortable and happy. But I gave the moncy to a 
townsman who made her a monument of white 
marble, spotless as her heart, and there you 
may read her name and my father’s, with a word 
‘or two to tell the world who and what they were. 
But V'shall never lie there. No, no, Cxsar 
Bonbon’s bones will bleach upon some lonely 
battlefield. I had no sweetheart to make up to 
me for my mother’s loss, and so hearing the 
emperor was going to take the field again, I 
buckled on my haversack, shouldered Brown 
Bess once more, and here I am following the 








































































But for this war, I should have married 
Pauline, this coming Christmas,” said the 


“Bah! time enough for that,” said the gren- 
adier,” “And who knows but Christmas may find 
‘once more upon the banks of the Seine? The 
‘corporal makes quick work when he sets 



















about campaigning. And you may depend upon 
it, he is as eager to return to Josephine as you 
are to see Panline.” 

At this point of their dialogue, the colamn | 
was halted. They had been marching along the | 
left bank of the Danube towards Stein and | 
Kroms. Restricted and rocky as their pathway 
had been, it now beeame so narrow that only two 
men could march abreast. On the left side the 
banks rose high and precipitous, like a wall | 
built by human hands; on tho right flowed the 
broad and deep Danube, which would have af- | 
forded aneasy method of transporting the troops 
to their destination, had there been any boats. 
Bat one aloné was to be found. In this Mar- 
shal Morticr embarked his two eight-pounders, 
the only guns belonging to his column, with or- 
ders to the officer and men who had them in 
charge, to land them in Dien 

‘The marshal had divided his corps. into two 
columns, and was now with the first, the other 
following at a day’s interval. General Gazan’s 
division, in the ranks of which were our young 
conscript and his friend, composing the first 
column, consisted of the 4th light infantry, the 
100th and 103d of the line, and a squadron of 
the 4th regiment of dragoons. 

After the embarkation of the guns, orders 
were given to march, and the column moved on 
along the narrow pathway in good order, passed 
through Diernstein without halting, and took 
up a position to the left of the little village of 
Loiben, It was ten o'clock in the evening when 
the little column of four thousand troops halted 
for the night. To the east lay the villages of 
Stein and Krems, to the west, Dicrnstein, which 
they had just traversed by a gateway pierced in 
a wall, which extended from the Danube to the 
steep heights on the left. ‘These rocky heights 
extended in a semi-circle crowned with wood, and 
enclosed the small plain, on one side of which 
the French camp lay. 

Onestablishing his head quarters, the marshal 
sent for some peasantry, and eagerly sought in- 
formation respecting the enemy, but he could 
not Iearn that any considerable force was in the 
neighborhood. Everything was quiet. 

Worn out with a fatiguing march, Clande 
‘Marly, our young conscript, fell asleep as soon 
ashe had thrown himself upon the ground. He 
was dreaming of home, when he was suddenly 
awakened by rough hand laid upon his 
shoulder. 

Qui va la?” he shouted. 

“Hush, it’s only me—Cmsar Bonbon,” said 
the familiar voice of the grenadier. 

“ Irisn't day yet,” said the conscript. 

“No, but it can’t be fur from it,” said the 
grenadior, “It’s dark as pitch now,—not a stor 
to be seen—and whew! how cold it is. Excuse 
me, for disturbing you, comrade, but I have 
something on my mind, and I must out with it. 
Thave a sort of presentiment that this day I shall 
ose my rations.”” 

“What do you mean, comrade?” cried the 
conscript.“ There is no prospect of an engage- 
ment. ‘The peasantry declare that there is no 
enemy at hand.” 

“They are confounded liars,” grumbled Cxe- 
sur. “Just now as I was lying with my car to 
the ground, I thought I heard the distant rum- 
ble of artillery wheels. 

“Tt was only tho wind moaning through the 
branches of the forest trees, or the hoarse mur- 
mur of the Danub 

“God grant it may have been that only. But 
I can’t help thinking what a place this would 
would be for a surprise, provided the enemy 
were in sufficient force to attempt it. On three 
sides steep hills, the™Danube without boats on 
the other. It is a regular monse-trap. What 
ifthose Russian devils were in the neighborhood, 
and had let us march into it, and here attack- 
ed us?” 

“We would soll our lives dearly,” cried the 
conscript, 

“0, cela na sans dire, that’s a matter of 
course,” said the grenadier; “but not one of us 
would eseape to tell the tale. I hope all will 
turn out for the best, but I never yet had the 
feeling that takes hold of me just now. Now 
Clande, just listen a bit to me, my boy. What 
do you think I carry in my eartouch-bo: 

“Ammunition, to be sure.”” 

“You're a conjurer, boy,” said the old grena- 
dier, “Ball cartridges, of. course—but what 
else?” 

“ How should Iknow ?” 

“Something heavier than lead, my boy, and 
rather more valuable; four rouleaux of gold—a 
litle fortane. Now I carry ’em about with 
me from mere force of habit, for what ean I do 
with money? I’m tired of carrying such a 
useless weight, and so I've taken the liberty of 
putting “em into your cartouch-box, my boy.” 

“Tl take care of them, Cwsar.” 

“Thank you, now take this paper—put it in 
your breast, and keopit safe. Ifanything should 
happen to me, read that, and you'll know that 
Cesar Bonbon, of the 100th grenadiers of the 
line, was yourfriend. And gave you all he had 
to give, that’s all. 

“ But Ceesar,’”—whatever the young man was 
about to utter, was cut short. “A dozen flashes 
of blinding light, like so many forked tongues of 
lightning bursting from a range of low-hung 
clouds, gleamed on the heights that commanded 
the French camp, and was instantly followed by 
a crashing detonation that shook the very hills. 

“The Russians!” cried Cesar, starting to 
his feet. “Claude, I was not mistaken.” 

In an instant the drums beat to arms. The 
clash of muskets, the tramp of hurried feet, the 
clanking of subres as staff officers and dragoons 
mounted in hot haste, the short stern words of 
command, were heard through the encampment. 
Ever and anon, the heavy booming of artillery 
broke upon the ear, and an occasional deep 
groan showed that the fire was beginning to 
prove effective. 

‘The day broke sullenly and full of presage, 
and just as objects ata distance began to be 
dimly distinguishable, a line of the enemy's 
tiralleurs descended from the heights, and were 
seen hotly engaged with the French outposts. 
‘The rapid crackling of the musketry, and the 













































































showed how warmly the contest was ragi 
‘The French outposts were soon driven in. 


| Meanwhile, battalions of the enemy were seen 


Aofiling from the woods above Diernstein. 
eral Gazan, attacked by column of the 
enemy, nobly held his ground. ‘The Russian 








general, dis 
in that quarter, sent some battalions to attack 


| him on the right, but the 1034 regiment rushing 


fiereely upon them, and taking them in flank, 
repulsed them with severe loss. Still more bat- 
ralions were poured forth upon the French, and 
the village of Loiben was taken by the Russians, 
"They were soon, however, forced to yield it to 
npetnons attack of the French troops, who 
ded in out-flanking them, slaughtering 
hundreds, and making thousands prisoners. 

But the Russian forces were apparently inex- 
haustible; thirty thousand of the enemy seemed 
to threaten the four thousand Frenchmen with 
annihilation, In this crisis, Mortier despatched 
the most urgent orders to Gen. Dupont, who 
commanded the second eolump, and was, as we 
have remarked, aday’s march in the rear, to 
hurry up his reinforcements, and save his be- 
leagured brethren, 

‘The Russian troops prodigiously outnumbered 
the Frenchmen, and were posted in front, flank 
and rear, the great mass of them being on the 
side of Diernstein, and all seeming to wait, like 
vultures, the moment for swooping down on 
their prey and devonring them. 

‘The marshal and the general in command of 
the division, assembled the commanding officers 
of the different corps, and held council on their 
perilous position. ‘Their most anxious thoughts 
suggested no way of escape. It was e 
they had marched into an extricable posit 
After a mournful pause, one faltering voice 
alone was heard to propose a capitulation, A 
universal ery of indignation drowned the 
proposition, 

“Hush, gentlemen,” said Marshal Mortier. 
“The officer who spoke cannot have considered 
his words. Capitulate! What, we, the victors 
of Albeck and Elchingen, lay down our arms 
before these insolent Russians, brave only in the 
consciousness of their overwhelming numbers? 
No, my mind is made up, and I know the whole 
division will sustain me to a man. We will 
die sword in hand, rather than surrender.” 

A hearty cheer responded to the declaration 
of the marshal. 

Meanwhile, Major Henriod, commanding the 
100th regiment of the line, sat on hishorse, calm, 
but sorrowful, surveying his ranks, thinned by 
the engagement of the morning, and reflecting 
mournfully that the fate of his brave command 
was sealed, when Crsar Bonbon, on whom the 
officer's eye rested for a moment, raised his 
hand to his eap. 

“You wish to speak to me, comrade?” said 
the major. And he beckoned the grenadier to 
approach him. 

Cwsar stepped out from the ranks and halted 
close to the major’s horse. 

“Now, Cwsar, what is it? Speak ont, my 
brave man.” 

“Beg pardon, major, but just cast your eye at 
the head of the enemy's column—that deploy: 
ing from the heights of Diernstein, I méan, 
‘What do you think of em?” 

“think there’s enough of ’em to devour us, 
Cwesar.” 

“ Yes, sir; but do you see his blunder ” 


































“Mille tonnerres! Don't you see he is going 
toadvance by that walled road, that only ad- 
mits of marching eight or nine deep? What's 
to prevent our giving him the bayonet—or rath- 
er the fire and cold steel at once? When a 
tion has fired and charged, it can seale the par- 
apet and retire to the rear, leaving a fresh sec- 
tion to repeat the dose. Diable! it’s worth try- 
ing, major.” 

“You are right, Cwesar,’”” cried the major, 
catching the idea. 

“ You have saved us, and I can promise you 
the cross of honor from the emperor’s own 
hand.” 

“I shall neverlive toseeit,” said the grenadier, 
shaking his head. “The bullet is cast that'll 
do my business, I feel it in my bones.” And 
he fell back into the ranks. 

Henriod struck his spurs into his horse, gal- 
loped to the’marshal, and explained the daring 
project of the grenadier. The quick mind of 
the marshal caught at the suggestion as the only 
hope of safety, and he issued the necessary 
orders. 

‘The major flew back to his column, and reined 
up at their head. 

“Comrades,” cried he, “ we are enveloped by 
thirty thousand Russians, and we are only four 
thousand strong. But Frenchmen never count 
their enemies. We will pass over their bodies. 
Grenadiers of the 100th regiment, you have the 
honor of charging first, Remember that to you 
belongs the salvation of the French eagles.” 

A loud cheer responded to this brief add 

“We are all grenadiers, major,” cried the 
regiment. 

‘The enemy were now advancing along the 
walled road. ‘The hundredth regiment was 
formed in columns of attack, Marshal Mortier, 
General Gazan and the staff occupying the in- 
terval between the first and second battalions. 

‘The two cight pounders, discharged, for the 
last time the ammunition being exhausted, at 
the prolongation of the walls, brought down the 
huge stones upon thehead of the Russian col- 
umn and shook jt fora moment. Profiting by 
this pause, the drams beat to the change, and 
the gallant major, spurring to the head of the 
column, waved his flashing sword and shouted, 
high above the roll of the drums: 

“No quarters! they are Russians!” 

‘The column dashed onward impetuously. A 
blaze of fire leaped from the head of the Russian 
column. 

“Farewell, Claude!” eried a voice. ‘They 
were the last words of Cwsar Bonbon, who 
alone fell at the fire, ‘The regiment rushed on 
with cries of vengeance. 

‘The first section plunged their bayonets in the 
bodies of the Russians, discharging their mus- 


























vivid flashes that lit up the line of skirmishers 


kets at the same time. A deep dotonation that 





ering his inability to shake him | 
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sont a thrill of horror through the enemy's col- 
umn, was followed by the fall of their leading 
men. Their work of death accomplished, the | 
first section lightly scaled the wall, and pa 

to the rear, leaving their comrades to continue 
their task. But such was the fiery impet 
of the French column, that th 
Teading seetion so close that the latter were 
compelled to unfix their bayonets and use 
them as poignards, dealing a death wound at 
every stroke, Pressing onward, the fic 
adiers soon piled the narrow road 
‘The recoil of the leading sections of the 
column threw complete disorder into its whole 
Tength. 

Night had fallen on the stru 
night, only illuminated by the frequent blaze of 
musketry, and rendered appalling by the low 
groans of the wounded, For nearly an hour did 
this frightful hand-to-hand butchery endare, and 
then the Russian column disbanded, and fled in 
direction towards Stein, and along the 
great road to Moravia. In the midst of the 
dreadfal confusion, some fugitive Russians, to 
procure light for the pathway of their panic route, 
set fire to the village of Loiben, and the cries of 
more than five hundred wounded who had been 
loft there after the battle of the morning, crown- 
ed the scene of desolating horror. ‘The swe 
ing tide of the flying infantry carried away the 
Russian horse, and the rout of the enemy was 
complete, Dupont’s division arrived in the 
ing, but the French column was saved be- 
fore it reached them. 

At dead of night a mournful band slowly 
crossed the field of battle. At their head march- 
ed the conscript Claude, carrying a torch, de 
sorrow depicted on his handsome ures, 
Four grenadiers of the 100th regiment bore upon 
their shoulders the lifeless body of the bravest 
of the brave—poor Caesar Bonbon. ‘The regi- 
ment received it under arms. No words were 
spoken, but in solemn silence a grave was du 
wrapped in a military cloak the body was com- 
mitted to its last resting-place—the sods were 
replaced, and a farewell volley spoke the soldier’s 
requiem, 

Clande Marly was at Austerlitz and severely 
wounded in that crowning battle of the cam- 
paign, Yet he survived his wounds, was trans- 
ported to his mother’s house, and his hours of 
convalescence were cheered by the constant 
presence of his beloved Pauline, whom the leg- 
‘acy of the old grenadier enabled him to marry ; 
and whenever a visitor inquired why he kept a 
certain old cartouch-box hanging up above the 
mantel-piece, he would tell him the story of 
Caesar Bonbon and the battle of Diernstein. 

Se set a 
BURTO! 

Buarton’s Theatre was originally, a bath-house, 
and was afterwards turned into an Italian opera- 
house, in the management of which a good deal 
of money was lost, and Palmo, the proprietor, 
rained, “Burton then took possession of it, and 
made a fortune, It was the first instance in which 
a theatre in this city had fallen into the bans of 
a manager of scholarly attainments and artistic 
instincts, and the result of his management shows 
what may be effected by talent turned in the 
right direction, Mr. Burton has not only en- 
riched himself, but has done the public a service, 
dy affording them a place of harmless and el- 
eyating amusement. One of the first pieces that 
he pat upon his stage was Milton’s Conus, which 
gave the public assurance that the new manager 
Was a person of education and refinement ; and 
the uniform good judgment shown by him in the 
pieces he has select rior manner 
in which they have been costumed, have made 
his theatre « superior place of intellectual enter- 
tainment for people of educated tastes. Mr. 
Burton is one of the best low comedians on the 
‘stuge, and is himself, one of the strongest at- 
tractions of his theatre. Bat, like a true artist, 
he never hesitates to take a subordinate part, 
when it is necessary to give completeness and 
effect to a performance. He has a devoted at- 
tachment to his art, and goes through with his 
nightly performances, sometimes appearing in 
three diferent pieces, with a degree of vigor and 
careful attention to’ all the minute accessories 
of his part, which we could only look for in an 
enthusiastie acolyte in the temple of art. Mr. 
Burton is an Englishman ; but, unlike most of 
his countrymen, he left his native country be- 
hind him, when’he crossed the Atlantic, and be- 
came thoroughly American in his feelings, He 
was bred to the profession of a printer, and after 
his arrival in this country, engaged in several 
iterary enterprises. He established the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, now called Graham's—Pat- 
nam’s Magazine. 


FORGOT HOW TO MIX IT. 


An old fellow in Missouri, who was in the 

not belonging to the temperance so- 
was canght in the act of taking « nip 
one day before a young Virginian. 

“What do you drink 7”” asked the latter. 

“ Brandy and water,” was the reply. 

“ Why don’t you drink mint juleps !” 

“Mint juleps” queried the old man. “ Why 
what in the name of drinks is that?” 

“A most delicious drink,” was the answer, 
“and I'll show you how to make it, as see you 
have mint growing almost at your door. 

‘The young fellow soon produced the julep, 
and the old man was delighted with it. 
bout a month after, on his return home, the 
sinian thought he’ would stop at his’ old 
friend’s and “indulge,” but judge of his sur- 
prise, when his inquiries at the door for his friend 
were answered by an aged female darkey, with 

“ © massa’s dead and gone dis two weeks 

“Dead !” exclaimed the young man, “why 
how strange! What did he die of ’” 

“0, LW'no,” returned the woman, “only a 
fellow came along about a month ago and larnt 
him to drink grass in de rum and it killed him in 
two weeks.” —Lawrence Sentinel. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Girls, let me tell you a stubborn truth. No 
yonng woman ever looked so well to a sensible 
jaan, as when dressed ina neat, plain, modest 
attire, without a single ornament’ about her per- 
son. She looks then ns though she possessed 
worth in herself, and needed no artificial rigging 
To enianct her valae. If a young woman would 
spend as much time in cultivating her mind, 
training her temper, and cherishing kindness, 
meekness, merey and other good qualities, ax 
most of them do in extra dress and ornaments 
to increase their personal charms, she would at 
aglance, be known among a thousand. Her 
character would be read in her countenance— 
Portland Pleasure Boat. 






















xgle—a pitchy 

























































































































You destroy your first benefits, if yon do not 
take care to sustain them with second ones. 
Oblige an hundred times, refuse once ; the refu- 















sal only will remain in tho mind. —Pliny. 


‘This is a world of singular vicissitudes. Five 
Smash, of the firm of Smash, Slam 
nmenced, ‘going up.” Three years 
ago Smash was a millionaire, Smash to-day is 
nobody. The panic in the money market punc- 














tured the bubble of his magnificence. A short 
time ago Smash was one of the great guns of 
Wall street. Smash now acts as first groom to 





an oyster chariot. Last year Smash could get 
just what he wanted ;”” to-day, he wants what- 
ever he ean get. The’ same 
ently arranged. 











A green-horn, from 
upon the end of one of the East River 
Brooklyn fe 
ally fost his equilibrium and found himself sud- 
denly in the “damp.” He, however, soon clam- 
bered up again; and while blowing off the su- 
petflous brine he was asked by a bystander how 
he relished old Neptune’s soup, to which he 
replied : 

“Wal, I hain’t got much agin it; but all 
have to say is, that whoever put the saltin wara’t 
a bit stingy. 











‘The subject of first sight was being “ talked 
over” at the supper table when the lady who pre- 
sided “over the caps and tea,” said that she “ al- 
ways formed an idea of a person at first sight; 
and that idea she found usually a correct one 

“ Mamma,” said her youngest son, in a shrill 
voice that attracted the attention of all presen 

“ Well, my dear,” said the fond mother, " wh 
do you want?” 

“Twant to know,” said young America, “what 
you thought when you first saw sx.” 

“Tom, why did you not marry Miss G—*” 

«0, she had 9 sort of hesitancy in herspeeeb, 
and so I left her.” 

“A hesitancy in her speech ; I never heard 
that before—are you not mistaken ?” 

“No—not at all, for when I asked her if she 
would have me, she kinder hesitated to say yes, 
and she hesitated so long, that I cut out for ‘au- 
other gal,” 























Courting in the country is altogether a differ- 
ent institution from the city article. In the 
former place you get rosy lips, sweet cider, 
johnny cakes, and girls made by nature; and in 
the laéter, a collection of starched phrases, formal 
manners, fine silk, paste jewelry, and girls got 
up secundum artem. Always take to the rural 
districts when yon want to get a good style of 
calico. 





“Well, neighbor, what is the most christian 
nows this morning ” said a gentleman of Prov- 
idence, to his friend, 

“Thaye bought a barrel of flour for a poor 
woman.” 

“Ah! just like you. Who is itthat you have 
made happy by this charity 2” 

“ My wile 





A young blood over in Hoosierdom, wishing 
to get a chance to tell one of the fair ones what 
he thought of her, donned his best looks, and 
addressed her im this wise: “Miss, can I have 
the exquisite pleasure of rolling the wheel of 
conversation round the axle-tree of your under- 
standing, a few minutes this eyening #” ‘The 
young lady fainted. 








A gentleman talking to another on the subject 
of marriage, made the following obserxation : 
“J first saw my wife in a storm ; carried her to 
‘a ball in a storm ; courted her ina storm ; was 

yublished to her in a storm ; married ina storne ; 
lived in a storm all her life; but, thank heaven, 
I buried her in pleasant weather.” 





Charles Lamb, sitting next some chattering 
woman at dinner, observing that he did not at- 
tend to her, “You don’t seem (said the lady) 
to be at all the better for what I have been sa; 
ing to you.” “No, mu’am (he answered), but 
this gentleman the other side of me must, for it 
alleame in at one ear and went ut at the oilier.” 








A chap stepped into a store down east, where 
liquor was kept for medicinal and mechanical” 
purposes, and. produced a large bottle which he 
desired to have filled. Upon being asked for what 
purpose he wanted it, he said  mechanical—he 
was going to make an ox-yoke in the afternoon ¥” 











A French wife wrote this affectionate, and la- 
conic letter to her husband : “Je eous cris par- 
ceque je n'airien a faire: Je finis parceque je n'ai 
rien d dire.” “I write to you, becnese 1 have 
nothing to do: Lend my letter, beeause I have 
nothing to 

















Puneh is a good doctor at times, He gives 
the following for the benefit of wart-wearers : 
“Put your mouth close to the wart, and tell it 
in a whisper that if it will not go. away you will 
burn it ont with caustic, If it does not take the 
hint be as good as your word.” 








A miserly old fellow, down east, has hit upon 
an experiment to save candles. He uses the 
“light of other days.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite Iterature, wit and hnmoe, prose and 
pestis peas nd teiieal tals) Widtbes expense Se te, 
peper. "In polities, and on all sectarian ‘questions, ie 
Fesietiy neutral; therefore making it auphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestie news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. Novadvertiseanents are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, whieh is of 


' THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
‘An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly enzaswl, 
‘and every department is under themiost finished and per. 
fect aystem that experience can suggest, forming an 
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large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 
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